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THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD. 


The conclusion of the first stanza of the 
following poem is used as an inscription for 
some of our national cemeteries, and there 
has been considerable inquiry as to its ori- 

in. The poem was written by Captain 

"Hara of Kentucky, on the occasion of 
the removal to the cemetery at Frankfort 
of the remains of Kentucky soldiers who 
fell at Buena Vista : — Transcript. 


The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo ; 

No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 

On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 


No rumor of the foe’s advance 
Now sweeps upon the wind, 
No troubled thought at midnight’s haunts, 
Of loved ones left behind. 
No vision of the morrow’s strife 
The warrior’s dream alarms ; 
Nor braying horn, nor screaming fife 
At dawn shall call to arms. 


Their shivered swords are red with rust, 
Their plumed heals are bowed, 

Their haughty banner, trailed in dust, 
Is now their martial shroud. 

And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
The red stains from each brow, 

And the proud forms, by battle gashed, 
Are freed from anguish now. 


The neighboring troop, the flashing blade, 
The bugle’s stirring blast, 

The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 
The din and shout are past; 

Nor war’s wild. note, nor glory’s peal 
Shall thrill with fierce delight 

Those breasts that never more may feel 
The raptares of the fight. 


For like the dreadful hurricane 
That sweeps the wild plateau, 

Flushed with the triumph, yet to gain, 
Came down the serried foe; 

Who heard the tempest of the fray 
Break o’er the field beneath, 

Knew well the watchword of that day 
Was “ Victory or death.” 


Long had the doubtful conflict raged 
Across the surging plain, 
For ne’er such fight before had waged 








The fiery sons of in; - 

And still the storm of battle blew, 
Still swelled the gory tide — 

Not long, our stout old chieftain knew, 
Such odds his strength could bide. 


*Twas in that hour his sterncommand * 
Called to a martyr’s grave, 
The flower of his own beloved land 
The nation’s flag to save. 
By rivers of their fathers’ gore 
His first-born laurels grew, 
And well he deemed the sons would pour 
Their lives for glory too! 


* * * * * * * * 


Full many a Northern breath has swept 
O’er Angostura’s plain, 

And long the pitying sky hath wept 
Above her mouldering slain ; 

The raven’s scream, or eagle’s flight, 
Or shepherd’s pensive lay, 

Alone awakes each sullen height 
That frowned on that dread fray. 


Sons of “the dark and bloody ground,” 
Ye should not slumber there, 

Where stranger steps and tongues resound 
Along the heedless air ; 

Your own proud land’s heroic soil 
Must be your fitter grave ; 

She claims from war his richest spoil — 
The ashes of the brave! 


Now ’neath their parent turf they rest, 
Far from the gory field, 

Borne to a Spartan mother’s breast, 
On many a bloody shield ; 

The sunshine of their native sky 
Smiles sadly on them here, 

And kindred eyes and hearts watch by 
The soldiers’ sepulchre. 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead, 
Dear as the blood ye gave ! 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave ; 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps,- 

Or honour points the hallowed spot 
Where valor proudly sleeps. 


Yon faithful herald’s blazoned stone, 
With mournful pride shall tell, 

When m ny a vanished age hath flown, 
The story how ye fell. 

Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter’s flight, 
Nor time’s remorseless doom, 

Shall mar one ray of glory’s light 
That gilds your deathless tomb. 
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KEBLE AND ‘THE 
- From the North British Review. 
KEBLE AND ‘THE CHRISTIAN YEAR.’ 


Tue closing chapter of Lockhart’s Life 
of Scott begins with these words : ‘ We read 
in Solomon, “The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, and a stranger doth not inter- 
meddle with his joy;” and a wise poet of 
our own time thus beautifully expands the 
saying — 


“ Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die ? 
Nor even the tenderest heart, and next our own 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh.”’ 


On glancing to the footnote to see who the 
wise poet of our own time might be, the read- 
er saw the name of Keble and The Christian 
Year. To many in Scotland this was the 
earliest intimation of the existence of the 
poet, and the work that has immortalized 

im. On obtaining a copy of The Christian 
Year, and studying it, readers could not 
but be struck by a lyric here and there, 
which opened a new vein, and struck a 
note of meditative feeling, not like any- 
thing they had heard before.. But the little 
book contained much that was strange and 
unintelligible, some things even’ startling. 
Very vague were the rumours which at that 
time reached Scotland of the author. Men 
said he belonged to a party of Churchmen 
who were making a great stir in Oxford, 
and leavening the University with a kind of 
thought which was noyel, and supposed to 
be dangerous. The most definite thin 
said was that the new school had a genera 
Romanizing tendency. But this must be a 
mistake or strange exaggeration. Folly 
and sentimentalism might no doubt be for 
a time in vogue at Oxford. But as for 
Romanism, the revival of such antiquated 
nonsense was simply impossible in this en- 
lightened nineteenth century. Such was 
the kind of talk that went on when Septt’s 
Life appeared in 1838. For more exact 
information, young men who were inquisi- 
tive had to wait, till a few years later gave 
them opportunities of seeing for themselves, 
and coming into personal contact with what 
was actually going on in Oxford. 

It -was a strange experience, for a young 
man trained anywhere, much more for one 
born and bred in Scotland, and trained 
within The Kirk, to enter Oxford when 
the religious movement was at its height. 
He found himself all at once in the midst 
of asystem of teaching which unchurched 
himself and all whom he had _ hitherto 
known. In his simplicity he had believed 
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that spiritual religion was a thing of the 
heart, and that neither Episcopacy nor 
Presbytery availeth anything. But, here 
were men,— able, learned, devout-minded 
men, — maintaining that outward rites and 
ceremonies were of the very essence, and 
that, where these were not, there was no 
true Christianity. How could men, such 
as these were reported to be, really go back 
themselves and try to lead others Back to 
what were but the beggarly elements? It 
was all very perplexing, nog to say irritat+ 
ing. However, there might be something 
more behind which a young man could not 
understand. So he would wait and see 
what he would see. Soon he came to know 
that the only portions of Oxford gociety; 
unaffected by the new influence, were the 
two extremes. The older dons, that is, the 
heads of houses, and the senior tutors, were 
unmoved by it, except to opposition. The 
whole younger half of the undergraduates 
— took no part in it. But the great 

y that lay between these extremes, that 
is, most of the younger fellows of colleges, 
and most of the scholars and elder under- 
graduates, at least those of them who read 
or thought at all, were in some way or other 
busy with the new questions When in 
time the new-comer came to know some of 
the men who sympathized with the move- 
ment, the first impression was of something: 
constrained and artificial in their manners 
and deportment. High character and abili- 
ty many of them were said to have; but, 
to a chance observer it seemed that, in as 
far as their system had moulded them, it: 
had made them the opposite of natural in 
their views of things, and in their whole 
mental attitude. You almost longed for 
some free breath of mountain air to sweep 
away the stifling atmosphere that was about 
you. This might come partly, no doubt, 
from the feeling with which you knew that 
these men must from their system regard 
you, and all who had the misfortune to be 
born outside of their sacred pale. Not that 
they ever expressed such views in your 
hearing. Good manners, as well as their 
habitual reserve, forbade this. But, though 
they did not say it, you knew quite well 
what they felt. And if at any time the 
‘young barbarian’ put a direct question, 
or made a remark which went straight at 
these opinions, they would only look at him, 
astonished at his rudeness and profanity, 
and would shrink into themselves. Now and, 
then, however, it would happen that some 
adherent, or even leading man of the move- 
ment, more frank and outspoken than the 
rest, would deign to speak out his. prin- 
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. Giples, and even to discuss them with under- 
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yay mar erties a 4 
ing the necessity of Apostolica 
Pabtceton end the roma view of the 
raments, some young man ventured to 
reply —‘ Well! if all you say be true, 
then I never can have known a Christian. 
For up to this time I have lived among 
people who were strangers to all these 
ings which, you tell me, are essentials of 
ristianity. And Iam quite sure that, if 
TPhave never known a Christian till now, 
P'shall never know one.’ To this the an- 
swer would probably be, ‘ There is much in 
what say. No doubt high virtues, very 
like the Christian graces, are to be found 
outside of the Christian Church. But it is 
aremarkable thing, those best acquainted 
with Church history tell me, that outside 
of' the pale of the Church the saintly char- 
acter is never found.’ This naive reply was 
not likely to have much weight with the 
young listener. It would have taken some- 
thing stronger to make him break faith with 
alt that was most sacred in his early rec- 
.oléctions. Beautiful examples of Presby- 
térian piety had stamped impressions on his 
themory not to be effaced by all the subtle- 
tiés of theology or all the arguments of the 
schools. And the Church theory which be- 
n by disowning these examples placed a 
faire r to its acceptance at the very outset. 
“Bat however unbelievable their theory, 
further acquaintance with the younger men 
of'the new school, whether junior fellows 
or undergraduate scholars, disclosed many 
traits of character that could not but 
awaken respect, or something more. If 
there was about many of them a constraint 
and reserve which seemed unnatural, there 
was also in many an unworldliness and 
self-denial, a purity of life and eleva- 
tion of aim, in some a generosity of pur- 
pose and depth of devotion, not to be gain- 
said. Could the movement which produced 
these qualities, or even attracted them to 
itself, wholly false and bad? This 
nidvement, moreover, when at its height, 
extended its influence far beyond the circle 
those who directly adopted its views. 
was not a reading man at least in 
Oxford, who was not more or less indirect- 
ely influenced by it. Only the very idle 
or the very frivolous were wholly proof 
mst it. On all others it impressed a 
sobriety of conduct and seriousness not 
usually found among large bodies of young 
men. It raised the tone of average morality 
in Oxtor i to a level which perhaps it never 
before reached. You may call it over- 


wrought and too highly strung. Perhaps it 
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was. It was better, however, for young 
men to be so, than to be doubters or cynics. 
But if such was the general aspect of 
Oxford society at that time, where was the 
centre and soul from which so mighty a 
an emanated? At that time it lay, and 
for some years lain, mainly in one man 
—a man in many ways the most remark- 
able that England has seen during this 
century, perhaps the most remarkable whom 
the English Church has produced in any 
century, — John Henry Newman. 
The influence he had gained, apparently 


without setting himself to seek it, was some- 
thing altogether unlike anything else in our 


time. A mysterious veneration had by de- 
grees gathered round him, till now it was 
almost as though some Ambrose or Augus- 
tine of elder ages had. reappeared. He 
himself tells how one day, when he was an 
undergraduate, a friend with whom he was 
walking in the Oxford street cried out 
eagerly, ‘ There’s Keble!’ and with what 
awe he looked at him! A few years, and 
the same took place with regard to himself. 
In Oriel Lane fight-hearted undergraduates 
would drop their voices and whisper, 
‘ There’s Newman!’ when, head thrust for- 
ward, and gaze fixed as though on some 
vision seen only by himself, with swift, 
noiseless step he went by. Awe fell on 
them for a moment, almost as if it had been 
some apparition that had passed. For his 
inner circle of friends, many of them 
younger men, he was said to have a quite 
romantic affection, which they returned 
with the most ardent devotion and the intens- 
est faith inhim. But to the outer world 
he was a mystery. What were the qualities 
that inspired these feelings? There was 
of course learning and refinement, there 
was genius, not indeed of a philosohper, 
but of a subtle and original thinker, an un- 
equalled edge of dialectic, and these all 
glorified by the imagination of a poet. And 
then there was the utter unworldliness, the 
setting at naught of all things which men 
most prize, that tamelessness of soul, which 
was ready to essay the impossible. Men 
felt that here was 


‘One of that small transfigured band 
Whom the world cannot tame.’ 


It was this mysteriousness which, beyond 
all his gifts of head and heart, so strangely 
fascinated and overawed, — that something 
about him which made it impossible to 
reckon his course and take his. bearings, 
that soul-hunger and quenchless yearning 
which nothing short of the eternal could 
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satisfy. This deep, resolute ardour of soul, 
was no doubt an offence not to be forgiven 
by older men, especially by the wary and 
worldly-wise; but it was the very spell 
which drew to him the ‘hearts of all the 
younger and the more enthusiastic. Such 
was the impression he had made in Oxford 
just before he relinquished his hold on it. 
And if at that time it seemed to persons at 
a distance extravagant and absurd, the 
may have since learnt enough to make it 
lain to them that there was that about 
him who was the object of it to justify the 
impression. 
ut it may be asked, what actions or 
definite results were there to account for so 
deep and widespread a veneration? Of 
course there were the products of his pen, 
his various works, controversial, theological, 
religious. But none of these were so deep 
in learning as some of Dr. Pusey’s writ- 
ings, nor so widely popular as The Christian 
Year; and yet both Dr. Pusey and Mr. 
Keble were at that time quite second in im- 
ortance to Mr. Newman. The centre 
rom which his power went forth was the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s, with those wonderful 
afternoon sermons. Sunday after Sunday, 
year by year, they went on, each continuing 
and deepening the impression made by the 
last. As the hour interfered with the din- 
ner-hour of the colleges, most men preferred 
a warm dinner without. Newman’s sermon 
to a cold one with it, so the audience was 
not crowded — the large church little more 
than half filled. The service was very 
simple, — no pomp, no ritualism ; for it was 
characteristic of the leading men of the 
movement that they left these things to 
the weaker brethren. Their thoughts, at 
all events, were set on great questions which 
touched the heart of unclean things. About 
the service, the most remarkable thing was 
the beauty, the silver intonation of Mr. 
Newman’s voice, as he read the lessons. 
It seemed to bring new meaning out of the 
familiar words. Still lingers in memory the 
tone with which he read,‘ But Jerusalem 
which is above is free, which is the mother 
of us all.’ When he began to preach, a 
stranger was not likely to be much struck, 
especially if he had been accustomed to 
pulpit-oratory of the Boanerges sort. Here 
was no vehemence, no declamation, no show 
of elaborated argument, so that one who 
came prepared to hear a ‘ great intellectual 
effort’ was almost sure to go away disap- 
pointed. Indeed, we believe that if he had 
reached one of his St. Mary’s sermons be- 
fore a Scotch town congregation, they would 
have thought the preacher a ‘silly body.’ 
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The delivery had a peculiarity which, it 
took a new hearer some time to get oyer, 
Each separate sentence, or at least. eac 
short paragraph, was spoken rapidly, but 
with great clearness of intonation; and 
then at its close there was a pause, lasting 
for nearly half a minute; then another 
rapidly but clearly spoken sentence, fol- 
lowed by another pause. It took some time 
to get over this, but, that once done, the 
wonderful charm began to dawn on you. 
The look and bearing of the preacher were 
that of one who dwelt apart, who, tho 
he knew his age well, did not live in. it. 
From his seclusion of study, and abstinence, 
and prayer, from habitual dwelling in the 
unseen, he seemed to come forth that one 
day of the week to speak to. others of the 
things he had seen and known. Those who 
never heard him might fancy that his ser- 
mons would generally be about apostolical 
succession or rights of the Church, or 
ainst Dissenters. Nothing of the kind. 
ou might hear him preach for weeks 
without an allusion to these things. What 
there was of High Church teaching was im- 
plied rather than enforced. The local, the 
temporary, and the modern was ennobled 
by the presence of the catholic truth be- 
longing to all ages that pervaded the whole. 
His power showed itself chiefly in the new 
and living way in which he touched old 
truths, moral or spiritual, which all Chris- 
tians acknowledge, but most have ceased to. 
feel — when he spoke of ‘ Unreal Words,’ 
of ‘ The Individuality of the Soul,’ of ‘ The 
Invisible World, of a ‘Particular Provi- 
dence ;’ or again, of ‘The Ventures of 
Faith,’ ‘Warfare the condition of Victory,’ 
‘The Cross of Christ the Measure of the 
World” ‘The Church a ‘Home for the 
Lonely.’ As he spoke, how the old truth 
became new! how it came home with a 
meaning never felt before! He laid his 
finger — how gently, yet how powerfully, — 
on some inner place in the hearer's re 
and told him things about himself he h 
never known till then. Subtlest truths 
which it would have taken philosophers 
pages of circumlocution and big words to. 
state, were dropt out by the way in a sen- 
tence or two of the most transparent Saxon. 
What delicacy of style yet what strength! 
how simple yet how suggestive! how home- 
ly yet how refined! how penetrating yet 
how tender-hearted! If now and then 
there was a forlorn undertone which at the 
time seemed inexplicable, if he spoke of 
‘many a sad secret which a man dare not 
tell lest he find no sympathy,’ of ‘ secrets 





lying like cold ice upon the heart,’ of ‘some: 
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solitary incommunicable grief, you might 
be perplexed at the drift of what he said, 
but you felt all the more drawn to the 
speaker. To call these sermons eloquent 
would not be the word for them ; high poems 
they rather were, as of an inspired singer, 
or the outpourings as of a prophet rapt, yet 
self-possessed. And the tone of voice in 
which they were spoken, once you grew 
accustomed to it, sounded like a fine strain 
of unearthly music. Through the stilness 
of that high Gothic building the words fell 
on the ear like the measured drippings of 
water in some vast dim cave. After hear- 
ing these sermons you might come away 
still not believing the tenets peculiar to the 
High Church .system; but you would be 
harder than most men, if you did not feel 
more than ever ashamed of coarseness, sel- 
fishness, worldliness, if you did not feel 
the things of faith brought nearer to the 
heart. 

There was one occasion of a different 
kind, when he spoke from St. Mary’s pulpit 
for the last time, not as Parish minister, but 
as University preacher. It was the crisis of 
the movement. All Oxford assembled to 
hear what Newman had to say, and St. Ma- 
ry’s was crowded to the door. The — 
he spoke of was ‘the theory of Develop- 
ment in Christian Doctrine,’ a subject since 
then much canvassed, but at that time new 
even to the ablest men in Oxford. For an 
hour and a half he drew out the argument, 
and perhaps the acutest there did not quite 
follow the line of thought, or felt wearied 
by the length of it, illustrated though it was 
by some startling examples. Such was the 
famous ‘ Protestantism has at various times 
developed into Polygamy,’ or the still more 
famous ‘ Scripture says the sun moves round 
the earth, Science that the earth moves, and 
the sun is comparatively at rest. How can 
we determine which of these opposite state- 
ments is true, till we know what motion is ?’ 
Few probably who heard it have forgot the 
tone of voice with which he uttered the 
beautiful passage about music as the audible 
embodiment of some unknown reality be- 
hind, itself coming like a strain of splendid 
music out of the heart of a subtle argu- 
ment :— 


‘There are seven notes in the scale; make 
them fourteen; yet what a slender outfit for 
so vast an enterprise! What science brinys so 
‘much out of so little? Out of what poor ele- 
ments does some great master create his new 
-world! Shall we say that all this exuberant 
inventiveness is a mere ingenuity or trick cf 
-art, like some = or fashion of the day, with- 
-out reality, without meaning? . . < Is it possi- 








ble that that inexhaustible evolution and dis- 
position of notes, so rich yet so simple, so in- 
tricate = so regulated, so various yet so ma- 
jestic, should be a mere sound which is gone 
and perishes? Can it be that those, mysterious 
stirrings of heart, and keen emotions, and 
strange yearnings after we know not what, and 
awful impressions from we know not whence, 
should be wrought in us by what is unsubstan- 
tial, and comes and goes, and begins and ends 
in itself? It is not so; it cannot be. No; 
they have escaped from some higher sphere ; 
they are the outpourings of eternal harmony in 
the medium of created sound; they are echoes 
from our Home ; they are the voices of Angels, 
or the Magnificat of Saints, or the living laws 
of Divine governance, or the Divine attributes ; 
something are they beside themselves, which 
we cannot compass, which we cannot utter, 
though mortal man, and he perhaps not other- 
wise distinguished above his fellows, has the 
power of eliciting them.’ 


This was preached in the winter of 1843, 
the last time he appeared in the University 
pulpit. His parochial sermons had by this 
time assumed an uneasy tone which per- 

lexed his followers with fear of change. 
at summer solved their deubt. In the 
quiet chapel of Littlemore which he himself 
had built, when all Oxford was absent dur- 
ing the long vacation, he preached his last 
Anglican sermon to the country people, and 
only a few friends, and poured forth that 
affecting lament and farewell to the Church 
of England. The sermon is entitled ‘ The 
Parting of Friends.’ The text was, ‘Man 
oeth forth to his work and his labour until 
the evening.” He went through all the in- 
stances recorded in the Bible of human af- 
fection sorely tried, reproducing the inci- 
dents in the very words of Scripture, — 
Jacob, Hagar, Naomi, Jonathan and David, 
St. Paul and the elders of Ephesus, and 
last, the weeping over Jerusalem, and the 
‘Behold, your house is left unto you deso- 
late,’ — and then he bursts forth — 


‘ A lesson, surely, and a warning to us all, in 
every place where He puts His name, to the 
end of time, lest we be cold towards His gifts, 
or unbelieving towards His word, or jealous of 
His workings, or heartless towards His mer- 
cies. . . . O mother of saints! O school of the 
wise! O nurse of the heroic! of whom went 
forth, in whom have dwelt memorable names 
of old, to spread the truth abroad, or to cherish 
and illustrate it at home! O thou, from whom 
surrounding nations lit their lamps! O virgin 
of Israel! wherefore dost thou now sit on the 
ground and keep silence, like one of the foolish 
women who were without oil on the coming of 
the Bridegroom? Where is now the ruler in 
Sion, and the doctor in the Temple, and the 
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ascetic on Carmel, and the herald in the wilder- | 


ness, and the preacher in the market-place ? 
Where are thy “effectual fervent prayers” of- 
fered in secret, and thy alms:and good works 
coming up as a memorial before God? How is 
it, O once holy place, that “‘ the land mourneth, 
for the corn is wasted, the new wine is dried 
up, the oil languisheth, because joy is withered 
away from the sons of men?” Alas for the 
day! how do the beasts groan! the herds of 
cattle are perplexed, because they have no pas- 
ture ; yea, the flocks are made desolate... . 
O my mother, whence is this unto thee, that 
thou hast good things poured upon thee and 
canst not keep them, and bearest children, yet 
darest not own them? Why hast thou not the 
skill to use their services, nor the heart to re- 
joice in their love? How is it that whatever is 
generous in purpose, and tender or deep in de- 
votion, thy flower and thy promise falls from 
thy bosom, and finds no home within thine 
arms? Who hath put this note upon thee, to 
have “a miscarrying womb, and dry breasts,” 
to be strange to thine own flesh, and thine eye 
cruel to thy little ones? Thine own offspring, 
the fruit of thy womb, who love thee and would 
toil for thee, thou dost gaze upon with fear, as 
though a portent, or thou dost loath as an of- 
fence ; at best thou dost but endure, as if they 
had no claim but on thy patience, self-posses- 
sion, and vigilance, to be rid of them as easily 
as thou mayest. Thou makest them “ stand all 
the day idle” as the very condition of thy 
bearing with them ; or thou biddest them be- 
gone where they will be more welcome ; or thou 
sellest them for nought to the stranger that 
passes by. And what wilt thou do in the end 
thereof ? 

‘Scripture is a refuge in any trouble ; only 
let us be on our guard against seeming to use it 
farther than is fitting, or doing more than shel- 
tering ourselves under its shadow. It is far 
higher and wider than our need, and it conceals 
our feelings while it gives expression to them. 

- And O my brethren, O kind and affec- 
tionate hearts, loving friends, should you 
know any one whose lot it has been, by. writing 
or by word of month, in some degree to help 
you thus to act; ifhe has ever told you what 
you knew about yourselves, or what you did 
not know; has read to you your wants and 
feelings, and comforted you by the very read- 
ing ; has made you feel that there was a higher 
life than this daily one, and a brighter world 
than that you see; or encouraged you, or 
sobered you, or opened a way to the inquiring, 
or soothed the perplexed, if what he has said 


or done has ever made you take interest in him, 4 


and feel well-inclined towards him, remember 
such a one in time to come, though you hear 
him not, and pray for him, that in all things he 
may know God’s will, and at all times he may 
be ready to fulfil it.’ 


Then followed the resignation of his fel- 
lowship, the retirement to Littlemore, the 
withdrawal even from the intercourse of his 





friends, the unloosing of all the ties that 
bound him to Oxford, the two years’ pon- 
dering of the step-he was about to take — 
so that when in 1845 he entered the Church 
of Rome, he did it by himself, making him- 
self as much as tt: A responsible only for 
his owf act, and followed by only one or 
two young friends who would not be kept 
back. Those who witnessed these things, 
and knew that, if a large following had 
been his object, he might, by leaving the 
Church of England three years earlier, in 
the plenitude of his power, have taken 
almost all the flower of young Oxford with 
him, needed no Apologia to convince them 
of his honesty of purpose. And the moral 
power his presence had been in Oxford was 
proved by nothing more than by the tre- 
mendous reaction that followed his depart- 
ure, —a reaction from which we know not 
if that University has yet recovered. Such 
was the impression made by that eventful 
time on impartial but not uninterested spec- 
tators —on those who by early education 
and conviction were kept quite aloof from 
the peculiar tenets of High Churchmen, but 
who could not but be struck by the moral 
quickening which resulted from the move- 
ment, and by the marvellous character of 
him who was the soul of it. 

But Dr. Newman himself tells us that all 
the while the true and primary author of it 
was out of sight. The Rev. John Keble 
was at a distance from Oxford, in his vicar- 
age at Hursley, there living in his own life, 
and carrying out in his daily services and 

arish ministry those truths which he had 

rst brought forward, and Newman had car- 
ried out, in Oxford. But though out of 
sight, he was not out of mind. The Chris- 
tian Year was in the hands of every one, 
even the youngest undergraduate. Besides 
its more intrinsic qualities, the tone of it 
blended well with the sentiment which the 
venerable aspect of the old city awakened. 
It used to be pleasing to try and locate in 
the neighbourhood of Oxford some of the 
descriptions of nature with which the poems 
are inlaid. During these years the poet- 
priest’s figure was but seldom seen in the 
streets of Oxford, — only when some great 
uestion affecting the Church, some discus- 
sion of No. 90, or trial of Mr. Ward, had 
summoned Convocation together. Once, if 
our memory serves, we remember to have 
seen him in the University pulpit at St. 
Mary’s, but his voice was not strong, and 
did not reach many of the audience. His 
service to his party had lain in another di- 
rection. It was he who, by his character, 
had first awakened a new tone of senti- 
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ment in Oxford, and attracted to himself 
whatever else was like-minded. He had 
sounded the first note which woke that sen- 
timent into action, and embodied it in a 
party. He had kept up, though from a dis- 
tance, sympathetic intercourse with the 
chief actors, counselled and encouraged 
them. Above all, he gave poetry to the 
movement, and a poetic aspect. Polemics 
are in themselves dreary work. They do 
not touch the springs of young hearts. But 
he who, iu the midst of any line of thought, 
unlocks a fountain of genuine poetry, does 
more to humanize it, and win for it a way 
to men’s affections, than he who writes a 
hundred volumes, however able, of contro- 
versy. Without disparagement to the pa- 
tristic and other learning of the party, the 
two permanent monuments of genius which 
it has bequeathed to England may be said 
to be Newman’s Parochial Sermons, and 
Keble’s Christian Year. 

All that was known of Keble at that time 
to the outer world of Oxford was vague and 
seanty. The few facts here added are 
taken from what has since been made pub- 
lic by his two friends, Sir John Coleridge 
and Dr. Newman, the former in his touch- 
ing sketch, the latter in his Apologia. Yet 
these facts, though few, are well worthy of 
attention, both because Keble’s character 
is more than his poetry, and because his po- 
etry can only be rightly understood in the 
light of his character. For there is no poet 
whose poetry is more truly an image of the 
man himself, his inner nature, and his out- 
ward circumstances. His father, whose 
name the poet bore, was a country clergy- 
man, vicar of Coln-St.-Aldwynd’s, in Glou- 
cestershire, but the house in which he lived, 
and in which the t was born, was at 
Fairford, three miles distant from the cure. 
John was the second child, and eldest son 
of a family which consisted of twosons and 
two daughters. His mother, Sarah Maule, 
was, we have heard, of Scottish extraction. 
The father, who lived till his ninetieth year, 
was aman of no common ability. Of him 
his son, we are told, ‘ always spoke not only 
with the love of a son, but with the pro- 
foundest reverence for his goodness and 
wisdom.’ It would seem that this was one 
of the few clerical homes in England in 
which the opinions, traditions, and peculiar 
piety of the Nonjurors lived on into the 
present century. Unlike most sons distin- 
guished for ability, John Keble never out- 
grew the period of absolute filial reverence, 
never questioned a single opinion or pre- 
pomeion which he had imbibed from his 
ather. . 
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Some of his less reverential companions 
used to think that this was an intellectual 
loss to him. The father’s ability and schol- 
arship are proved by his having himself edu- 
cated his son, and sent him up to Oxford so 
well prepared, that at the age of fifteen he 
gained a wi a scholarship, an honour 
which seems then to have field the same 
place in university estimation that Balliol 
scholarships have long held and still hold. 
This strictly home training, in the quiet of 
a Gloucestershire parsonage, placed in the 
very heart of rural England, under a roof 
where the old High Church tradition lived 
on, blended with what was best in modern 
piety, makes itself felt in every line the 
poet wrote. On all hands one hears it said 
that there is no education like that of one 
of the old English public schools. For the 
great run of ordinary boys, whether quick- 
witted and competitive, or lazy and selfish, 
this may perhaps be true; but for natures 
of finer texture, for all boys who have a 
decided and original bias, how much is 
there that the rough handling of a public 
school would ruthlessly poms From all 
the better public schools coarse bullying, 
we know, has disappeared; but for pecu- 
liarity of any kind, for whatever does not 
conform itself to their received standard 
—a manly and straightforward one we ad- 
mit —they have still but little tolerance. 
If Keble had once imbibed the public-school 
spirit, The Christian Year would either never 
have been written, or it would have lacked 
some of its tenderest, most characteristic 
traits. 

But if he was fortunate in his boy-edu- 
cation at home, he was not less happy in 
the college which he entered and the com- 
panions he there met. It is the happiness 
of college life that a young man can com- 
mand just as much retirement, and as much 
society as he pleases, and of the kind that 
he pleases. All readers of Arnold’s Life 
will remember the picture there drawn of 
the Scholars’ Common Room at Corpus, by 
one of the last survivors, the venerable Sir 
J. Coleridge. He tells us that, when Keble 
came into residence, early in 1807, it was 
but a small soviety, numbering only about 
twenty undergraduate scholars, and these 
rather under the usual age, who lived on 
the most familiar terms with each other. 
The Bachelor scholars resided and lived 
entirely with the undergraduates. Two of 
Keble’s chief friends among the Corpus 
scholars, though younger than himself, were 
Coleridge, afterwards Judge Coleridge, and 
Arnold. But Keble must have already gradu- 
ated before Arnold came into residence, 
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Besides these were many other men dis- 
tinguished in their day in the University, but 
less known to the outer world. It was a stir- 
ring time when Keble was an undergraduate. 
News of the great peninsular battles was 
arriving from time to time. Scott’s trumpet- 
blasts of poetry were stirring the young 
heart. In Corpus Common, as elsewhere, 
the battles were fought over —_ and the 
classical and romantic schools of poetry 
were vehemently discussed. And among 
the more exciting subjects, the young scholar 
Coleridge would insinuate the stiller and 
deeper tones of Wordsworth’s lyrical bal- 
lads, which, then but little known, he had 
heard of from his great uncle. These two, 
Scott and Wordsworth, were to the end 
Keble’s first favourites of contemporary 
poets, and those who most moulded his 
taste and style. Most of the scholars were 
high Tories in Church and State, great 
respecters of things as they are; none, 
no doubt, more so than Keble. The great 
questioner of the prevailing creed was Ar- 
nold, who often brought down on his own 
head the concentrated arguments of the 
whole Common Room. But youth’s genial 
warmth healed these undergraduate dis- 
putes, as, alas! the same controversies could 
not be healed when taken up by the same 
combatants later in life. In that kindly 
atmosphere Keble’s affectionate nature ex- 
panded, as a flower in the sun. His was a 
temperament to drink in to the full the two 
finest influences of Oxford, —the charm of 
congenial society, and the romance of all 
the imagery with which life there is sur- 
rounded. Even then Keble seems to have 
been much the same in character as he was 
in after years; so that, when a fifiy-five 
years’ friendship had come to its earthly 
close, his early college friend could say of 
him, ‘It was the singular happiness of his 
nature, remarkable even in his undergradu- 
ate days, that love for him was always sanc- 
tified, as it were, by reverence — reverence 
that did not make the love less tender, and 
love that did but add intensity to the rev- 
erence.’ 

In Easter term 1810, Keble obtained 
double first class honours, and this success 
was soon afterwards followed by another 
still greater — his election to an Oriel Fel- 
lowship. The Oriel Common Room num- 
bered among its Fellows, then and for some 
time afterwards, all that was most dis- 
tinguished in Oxford for mental power and 
originality. _Copleston, Davison, Whately, 
then belonged toit, and were among Keble’s 
electors. Arnold, Newman, Pusey, were 
soon afterwards chosen Fellows of the same 
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college. ‘Round the fire of the Oriel 
Common Room,’ we are told; ‘ there were © 
learned and able, not rarely subtle and dis- 
putatious conversations, in which this lad 
of nineteen was called to take his part. 
Amid these he sometimes yearned for the 
more easy, yet not unintellectual, society of 
his old friends at Corpus. He found, no 
doubt, that undergraduate days are more 
congenial to warm friendships, than the 
highly-rarefied atmosphere of an intellectual 
Common Room. Where men touch chiefly 
by the head, they find that this is the seat 
as frequently of a repulsive as of an attract- 
ive force. While he was an undergraduate, 
and during the early days of his Fellow- 
ship, he wrote a good many beautiful little 
poems, which his friends still possess, and 
the year after his election to Oriel, he 
gained the University prizes for the English 
and Latin essay. . 

The interval from 1810 to 1815 he spent 
in Oriel, taking part in college tuition, and 
acting as an examiner in the Degree Schools. 
Was it some time during .these years, or at 
a later date, that the incident recorded by 
Dr. Newman took place? ‘ When one day 
I was walking in High Street, with my dear 
earliest friend, with what eagerness did he 
ery out, “ There’s Keble!” and with what 
awe did I look at him! Then at another 
time I heard a Master of Arts of my college 
give an account, how he had just then had 
occasion to introduce himself on some busi- 
ness to Keble, and how gentle, courteous, 
and unaffected Keble had been, so as almost 
to put him out of countenance. Then, too, 
it was reported, truly or falsely, how a ris 
ing man of brilliant reputation, the present 
Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Milman, admired 
and loved him, adding, that somehow he 
was strangely unlike any one else.’ 

In 1815 he was ordained Deacon, the 
following year Priest ; and soon afterwards 
left the University, and never again per- 
manently resided there. He had chosen 
the calling of a clergyman, ani though 
within that sphere other paths more gratify- 
ing to ambition lay open to him, he turned 
aside from them, and gave himself to pa- 
rochial work as the regular employment of 
his life. He became his father’s curate, and 
lived with him at Fairford, engaged in this 
duty for twenty years, more or less. This 
rare absence or restraint of ambition, © 
where it might have seemed natural or 
even right to have followed it, was quite 
in keeping with Keble’s whole character. 
‘The Church,’ says Sir J. Coleridge, ‘ he 
had deliberately chosen to be his profession, 
and he desired to follow out that in a coun- 
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try cure. With this he associated, and 
scarcely placed on a lower level, the affec- 
tionate discharge of his duties as a son and 
brother. Calls, temporary calls, of duty to 
his college and university, for a time and at 
intervals diverted him (he was again Public 
Examiner from 1821 to 1823); but he 
always kept these outlines in view, and as 
the occasion passed away, reverted to them 
with the permanent devotion of his heart. 
Traces of the feeling may be found again and 
again in ‘ The Christian Year.’ Thisbook was 
first given to the world on the 23d of June 
1827, when Keble was in his thirty-fifth year. 
This, the great work of Keble’s life, which 
will keep his name fresh in men’s memory 
when all else that. he has done will be for- 
gotten, had been the silent gathering of 
years. Single poems had been in his 
friends’ hands at least as early as 1819. 
They had urged him to complete the series, 
and by 1827 this was done. No record of 
the exact time when each poem was writ- 
ten has yet appeared. We should imagine 
that more of therg were composed at Fair- 
ford than at Oxford. The discussion and 
criticism natural to a university are not 
generally favourable to poetic creation of 
any kind, least of all to so meditative a 
strain-as Keble’s was.. But it may have 
been that in this, as in other things, he was 
‘unlike any one else.’ It was only at the 
urgent entreaty of his friends that he pub- 
lished the little book. He was not anxious 
about poetic fame, and never thought that 
these poems would secure it. His own plan 
was ‘ to go on improving the series all his life, 
and leave it to come out, if judged useful, 
only when he should be fairly out of the 
way.’ Had this plan been acted on, how 
many thousands would have been defrauded 
of the soothing delight these poems have min- 
istered to them ! But even those who most 
strongly counselled the publication little 
dreamt what a destiny was in store for that 
little book. Of course, if the author had 
kept it by him he might have smoothed 
away some of its defects, but who knows 
how much it might have lost too in the 

rocess ? * No one,’ we are told, ‘knew its 
~— shortcomings better than the author 
himself. Wisely, and not in pride, or through 
indolence, he abandoned the attempt at 
second-hand to amend this inharmonious 
line, or that imperfect rhyme, or the in- 
stances here and there in which his idea 
may be somewhat obscurely expressed. 
Wordsworth’s acute poetical sense recog- 
nised such faults; yet the book was his de- 
light.’ Probably it was a wise resolve. 
All emendation of poetry long after its first 
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composition runs the risk of spoiling it. 
The author has to take up in one mood 
what was written in another. His first 
warm feeling of the sentiment has gone 
mage he nee at a later time — 
it. This is true of a try, more especial 
of that which deals rrith ‘ahd at om 
escent emotions which perhaps never recur 
exactly in the same form. . Once only in a 
lifetime may he succeed in catching 


‘ Those brief unisons, which on the brain 
One tone that never can recur has cast, 
One accent never to return again.’ 


In 1833 Keble was appointed Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford. The Statutes then 
required the professor to give two or three 
lectures a year in Latin. The ancient lan- 
guage was required to be spoken from this 
chair longer than from any other, probably 
from fear of the trash men might talk if 
fairly unmuzzled. However prudent this 
may have been when a merely average 
functionary filled the chair, it is greatly to 
be regretted that when there was placed 
there a true poet, who was intent on speak- 
ing the secret of his own art, he should be 
so formidably weighted. The present gift- 
ed occupant of that chair has fortunately 
been set free, and has vindicated the newly 
acquired freedom by enriching our literature 
with the finest poetical criticism it has re- 
ceived since the daysof Coleridge. But Keble 
had to work in trammels. He was the last 
man to rebel against any limitations imposed 
by the wisdom or unwisdom of our ancestors. 

aithfully he buckled himself to the task of 
translating into well-rounded Latin periods 
his cherished thoughts on his own favourite 
subject. Of the theory of poetry embodied 
in the two volumes of his published lectures, 
something may yet be said. The Latin is 
cs 4 and unconstrained, the thought original 
and suggestive. A great contrast to the 
more than Ciceronian paragraphs of his 
predecessor Copleston, bristling as they are 
to weariness with all the refinements of 
Latinity, but underneath these containing 
little but outworn commonplaces. 

With slight interruptions, Keble contin- 
ued to live with his father at Fairford, 
and to assist him as his curate till 1885. ‘In 
that year this tie was broken. At the very 
commencement of it the venerable old man, 
who to the last retained the full use of his 
faculties, was taken to his rest; and before 
the end of it Keble became the Vicar of 
Hursley, and the husband of Miss Charlotte 
Clarke, second daughter of an old college 
friend of his father’s, who was incumbent of 
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a — in the neighbourhood of Fairford. 
This was the happy settlement of his life. 
For himself he had now no ungratified wish, 
and the bonds then tied ethen, serous only 
by death.’ 

Only two years before Keble left Fairford, 
and at the very time when he entered on 
his poetry professorship, began what is call- 
ed the Oxford movement. 
Newman tells us, Keble was the real author. 
Let us cast a glance back and see how it 
arose, and what it aimed at. With what 
feelings Newman, when an undergraduate, 
looked at Keble, we have seen. Some years 
afterwards, it must have been in 1819 or 
1820, Newman was elected to the Oriel 
Fellowship which Arnold vacated. Of that 
time he thus writes: —‘I had to hasten to 
the Tower to receive the congratulations of 
all the Fellows. I bore it till Keble took 
my hand, and then felt so abashed, and un- 
worthy of the honour done me, that I seem- 
ed quite desirous of sinking into the ground. 
His had been the first name I had heard 


spoken of with reverence rather than admi- 


ration when I came up to Oxford.’ This 
was probably the first meeting of these two. 
‘When I was elected Fellow of Oriel,’ Dr. 


Newman continues, ‘ Keble was not in resi- 


dence, and he was shy of me for years, in 
consequence of the marks I bore upon me of 
the evangelical and liberal schools. Hur- 
rell Froude brought us together about 1828. 
It is one of his sayings preserved in his Re- 


mains: “If I was ever asked what good | C 


deed I had ever done, I should say that I 
had brought Keble and Newman to under- 
stand each other.”’ Thus made friends, 


these two were to work great things to-: 


gether. 

It naturally occurs to ask how far is The 
Christian Year identified with the principles 
of the Tractarian movement. On the one 
hand, The Christian Year was published in 
1827, the movement did not begin till 1833. 
The former, therefore, cannot be regarded 
as in any way a child of the latter. And 
this accounts for what has often been re- 
marked, how little ofthe peculiar Tractarian 
teaching appears in the book. On the oth- 
er hand. it is easy to see how the same na- 
ture which, in a season of quiet, when 
controversy was at a lull, shaped out of its 


> own musings The Christian Year, would, 


when confronted with opposing tendencies, 
and forced into a dogmatic attitude, find its 
true expression in the Tractarian theory. 
Keble was by nature a poet, ty, Ba in- 
tuition, not by reasoning ; intuition 

fed by, home affection, tradition, devout 
religion. His whole being leaned on au- 


Of this, Dr.. 
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thority. ‘Keble was a man who guided 
himself, .says Dr. Newman, ‘and formed 
his judgments not by processes of reason, by 
inquiry or argument, but, to use the word 
in a broad sense, by authority.’ And by 
authority in its broad sense he means con- 
science, the Bible,.the Church, antiquity, 
words of the wise, hereditary lessons, ethical 
truths, historical memories. ‘ It seemed to me 
as if he felt ever happier when he could speak 
and act under some such primary and exter- 
nalsanction ; and could use argument mainly 
as a means of recommending or explaining 
what had claims on his reception prior to 
prot What he hated instinctively was 

eresy, insubordination, resistance to things 
established, claims of independence, disloy- 
alty, innovation, a critical or censorious 
spirit.’ Keble then lived by authority, and 
hated the dispositions that oppose it. There 
isa temper of mind which ins by denying 
authority — a temper whose essence, or at 
least whose bad side, is to foster these very 
dispositions which he hated. With that 
tone of mind and the men possessed by it, 
sooner or later he must needs have come 
into collision. For such a collision, Oxford 
did not want materials. During Keble’s 
time of residence, and after he went down, 
the University had been awakening from a 
long torpor, and entering on a new era. 
‘The march of mind,’ as it was called, was 
led by a number of. active-minded and able 
men, whose chief rallying-point was Oriel 
ommon Room, whose best representative 
was Whately. These men had set them- 
selves to raise the standard of teaching and 
discipline in the Colleges, and in the Uni- 
versity. They were the University Reform- 
ers of their day, and to them Oxford, when 
first arousing itself from long intellectual 
slumber, owed much. As they had a com- 
mon aim, to raise the intellectual standard, 
they were naturally much thrown together, 
and became the celebrities of the place. 
Those who did not belong to their party 
thought them not free from ‘ pride of reason,’ 
an expression then, as now, derided by those 
who think themselves intellectual, but not 
the less on that account covering a real. 
meaning. It is,as it has been called, ‘the 
moral malady’ which besets those who live 
mainly by intellect. Men who could not in 
heart go along with them thought they car- 
ried liberty of thought into presumption and 
rationalism. They seemed to soni the 
things of faith too much to human judgment, 
and to seek to limit their religious beef by 
their own powers of understanding. They 
seemed then, as now, ‘to halve the gospel 
of God’s grace,’ accepting the morality, and, 
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if not rejecting, yet making little of the su- 

rnatural truths on which that morality is 
Sensd: Such at least was the judgment of 
their opponents. From men of this stamp, 
energetic but hard, upright but not very 
humble or reverent, a man of deeper reli- 
gious seriousness, like Keble, instinctively 
‘shrank into himself.’ ‘He was young in 
years when he became a University celebri- 
ty, and younger in mind. He had the pu- 
rity and simplicity of a child. He had few 
sympathies with the intellectual party, who 
sincerely welcomed him as a brilliant speci- 
men of young Oxford. He instinctively 
shut up before literary display, and pomp, 
* and donnishness, faults which will always 
beset academical notabilities. He did not 
respond totheir advances. “Poor Keble,” 
H. Froude used gravely to say, “he was 
asked to: join the aristocracy of talent, but 
he soon found his own level.” He went 
into the country, but he did not lose’ his 
place in the minds of men because he was 
out of sight.’ It could not be that Keble 
and these men could really be in harmony, 
— they, ‘ sons of Auf’ mpeg men of mere 
understanding, bringing all things to the 
one touchstone of logic and common-sense, 
and content with this; he, a child of faith, 
with more than half his nature in the unseen, 
and looking at things visible mainly as they 
shadow forth and reveal the invisible. They 
represented two opposite sides of . human 
nature, sides in all but some rare instances 
antagonistic, and never wget more an- 
tagonistic than now. Dr. Arnold, indeed, 
though belonging in the main to the school 
of liberalism, combined with it more feligious 
warmth than was common in his own party. 
It is this union of qualities, generally thought 
incompatible, which perhaps was the main 
secret of his great influence. But the com- 
bination, which was almost unique in himself, 
he can hardly be said, by his example, to 
have rendered more easy for his followers 
in the present day. 

The Catholic Emancipation was a trying 
and perplexing time for Keble. With the 
opponents of the measure in Oxford, the old 

ory party of Church and State, he had no 
sympathy. He saw that they had no prin- 
ciple of growth in them, that their only aim 
was to keep things as they were. His sym- 
pathy for the old Catholic religion, that feel- 
ing which made him say in The Christian 
Year, 


‘ Speak gently of our sister’s fall,’ 


would naturally make him wish to see Cath- 
olic disabilities removed. But then he dis- 
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liked both the men by whom, and the 
arguments by which, Emancipation was 
supported. He would rather have not seen 
the thing done at all, than done by the hands 
of Whiggery. A few years more brought 
on the crisis, the inevitable collision. The 
Earl Grey Administration, flushed with their 
great Reform victory, went on to lay hands 
on the English Church, that Church which 
for centuries had withstood the Whigs. 
They made their attack on the weakest 
point, the Irish Church, and suppressed three 
of it& bishoprics. This mightseem to be but 
a small matter in itself, but it was an indica- 
tion.of more behind. Lord Grey had told 
the Bishops to set their house in order, and 
his party generally spoke of the Church as 
the mere creature of the State, which they 
might do with asthey pleased. The Church 
must be liberalized, the last teeth pulled from 
those fangs which had so oftch proved trou- 
blesome to Whiggery. This was too much 
for Keble. It touched him to the quick, 
and made him feel that now the time was 
come when he must speak and act. By na- 
/ture he was no politician nor controversial- 
ist. He disliked the strife of tongues. But 
he was a man; he had deep religious con- 
| victions; and to change what was ancient 
and catholic in the Church was to touch the 
— of his eye. When he looked to the 
old Tory party he saw no help in them. To 
the essive spirit they had nothing to 
oppose but outworn Church and State theo- 
ries. The Bishops, too, were. helpless, and 
spoke slightingly of apostolical succession 
and the nonjurors. Was the Establishment 
principle, then, the only rock on which the 
Church was built? Keble and his young 
friends thought scorn of that. This feeling 
first found utterance in the assize sermon 
which Keble preached from the University 
pulpit, on Sunday the 14th of July 1833, 
and afterwards published under the title of 
‘National Apostasy,’ ‘I have ever consid- 
ered and kept the day,’ says Dr. Newman, 
‘as the start of the religious movement of 
1833.’ That sermon itself we have not seen, 
but the tone of it may be gathered from 
those lines in the Lyra Apostolica, where 
Keble speaks of 


‘ The ruffian band, 
Come to reform where ne’er they came to pray.’ 


That was a trumpet-note which rallied to 
to the standard of the Church whatever of 
ardour and devotion young Oxford then 
contained. These virtues had never been 
been greatly countenanced in the Church 
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always been, and still is, one of the chief 
recommendations of that Church, that it is 
an embodied protest against what one of its 
own Bishops is said to have denounced, as 
‘ that most dangerous of all errors — enthusi- 
asm.’ In the last century she had cast out 
enthusiasm in the person of Wesley; at the 
beginning of this, she had barely tolerated 
it in the Newtons and Cecils, and other fa- 
thers of evangelicism. But here wasa fresh 
attempt to reintroduce it in a new form. 


‘The young men who were roused by Keble’s 


note of warning — able, zealous, resolute — 
flung aside with disdain timid arguments 
from expediency. They set themselves to 
defend the Church with weapons of more 
ethereal temper, and they found them, as 
they believed, in reviving her claims to a 
heavenly origin and a divine prerogative. 
That these claims sounded strange to the 
ears even of Churchmen at that time was to 
these men no stumbling-block — rather an 
incentive to more fearless action. True, such 
a course shut them out from preferment, 
hitherto one recognised aim of the abler 
English Churchmen. But these younger 
men were content to do without preferment. 
They had at least got beyond that kind 
of worldliness. If self still clung them 
in any shape, it was in that enlarged 
and noblier form, in which it is one with the 
glory of the Church Catholic in all ages. 
The views and aims of the new party soon 
took shape in the ‘Tracts for the Times.’ 
If Keble was the starter of the movement, 
J. H. Newman soon became its leader. In 
all his conduct of it, one of his great aims 
was to give to the sentiments and views 
which had originated with Keble a consis- 
tent logical basis. The sequel all men know. 
The inner working of the movement may 
be read in The Apologia. 

As for Keble, during the eventful years 
that followed, though his place was still in 
his country cure, his sympathies and co- 
operation were with Newman and other 
friends in Oxford. He contributed some of 
the more important Tracts; poems of his 
embodying the sentiments of the party a 
— from time to time, and were whe 
ished in the Lyra ‘Apostolica. In 1841, 
when the famous No. 90 was published, to 
the scandal of the whole religious world, 
Keble was one of the few who stood by 
Newman. What then must h’s feelings have 
been when that younger friend, by whom 
he had so stood, with whom he had so often 
taken counsel, abandoned the Church of 
England, and sought refuge in that of Rome ? 
As late as 1863, a friend of his, when walk- 
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ing with him near Hursley, drew his atten- 
tion to a broken piece of ground —a chalk- 
pit, as it turned out—hard by. ‘* Ah!” 
he said, “ that is a sad place, connected with 
the most painful event of my life.” I be- 
gan to fear that it had been the scene of 
some terrible accident which I had unwit- 
tingly recalled to his mind. “ It was there,” 
he went on, “that I first knew for certain 
that J. H. N. had left us. We had made 
up our mind that such an event was all 
but inevitable; and one day I received a 
letter in his handwriting. I felt sure of 
what it contained, and I carried it about 
with me through the day, afraid to open it. 
At last I got away to that chalk-pit, and 
there forcing myself to read the letter, I 
found that my forebodings had been too true; 
it was the announcement that he was gone.”’” 
It seems natural to ask how it came that, 
when Newman left, Keble adhered to the 
Church of England. They were at one in 
their fundamental principles. What, then, 
determined them to go different ways? Of 
many reasons that occur this one may be 
given. The two friends, though agreeing 
in their principles, differed widely in men- 
tal structure and in natural temperament. 
They differed scarcely less in training and 
circumstances. Keble, as we have seen, 
cared little for reasoning, and rested mainly 
on feeling and intuition. Newman, on the, 
other hand, though fully alive to these, added 
an unresting intellectual instinct which 
could not be satisfied without a defined logi- 
cal foundation for what it instinctively held. 
Not that Keble was without atheory. Tak- 
ing from Butler the principle that probability 
is the guide of life, he applied it to theol 
cal truth. Butler, by a very questionable 
process, had employed the maxim of world- 
ly prudence, that probability is the guide of 
life, as an argument for religion, but mainly 
in the natural sphere. Keble tried tocarr 
it on into the sphere of revealed truth. The 
arguments which support religious doctrine, 
he saii, may be only probable arguments 
judged intellectually; but faith and love, 
being directed towards their Divine Object, 
and living in the contemplation of that Ob- 
ject, convert these probable arguments into 
certainties. In fact the inward assurance, 
which devout faith has of the reality of its 
Object, makes doctrines practically certain, 
whick may not be intellectually demonstra- 
ble. Newman tells us that he accepted this 
view so far, but, not being fully satisfied 
with it, tried, in his University sermons and 
other works, to supplement it with considera- 
tions of his own. In time, however, he felt 
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it give way in his hands, and either aban- 
doned it, or allowed it to carry him else- 
where. 

But besides difference of mental structure, 
there were other causes which perhaps de- 
termined the divergent courses of the two 
friends. In the case of Keble, whatever is 
most sacred and endearing in the English 
Church had surrounded fis infancy and 
boyhood, and gone with him into full man- 
hood. With him home.affection was hardly 
less sacred than loyalty tothe Faith. These 
two influences were so intertwined in the 
inner fibres of his nature that it would have 
been to him very death to separate them. 
Of Dr. Newman’s early associations we 
know no more than the little he has himself 
disclosed. It would appear, however, that 
the Angelican Church never had so invinci- 
ble a hold on him as it had on Keble. By 
few perhaps has it been seen in so winning 
an aspect as it wore in the quiet of that 
Gloucestershire parsonage. 

When, in 1835, Keble left the home of 
his childhood for the vicarage of Hursley, 
he found a church there not at all to his 
mind. It seems to have been a plain, not 
beautiful, building of flint and rubble. 
Keble determined to have a new one built, 
—new all but the tower—and in this he 
employed the profits of the many editions of 
The Christian Year ; and when the building 
was finished, his friends, in token of their 
regard for him, filled all the windows with 
stained glass. ‘ Here daily for the residue 
of his life, until interrupted by the failing 
health of Mrs. Keble and his own, did he 
minister. . . . He had not, in the popular 
sense, great gifis of delivery ; his voice was 
not powerful, nor was his ear perfect for 
harmony of sound; but I think it was diffi- 
cult not to be impressed deeply both by his 
reading and his preaching; when he read, 
you saw that he felt, and & made you feel, 
that he was the servant of God, delivering 
His words; or leading you, as one of like 
infirmities and sins with your own, in your 
prayer. When he preached it was with an 
affectionate simplicity and hearty earnest- 
ness which were very moving ; and the ser- 
mons themselves were at all times full of 
that abundant scriptural knowledge which 
was the most remarkable quality in him as 
a divine: it has always seemed to me among 
the most striking characteristics of The 
Christian Year. It is well known what his 
belief and feelings were in regard to the 
Sacraments. I remember on one occasion 
when I was present at a christening as 
godfather, how much he affected me, when 
consciousness of his sense of the grace con- 
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ferred became present tome. As he kept 
the newly-baptized infant forsome moments 
in his arms, he gazed on it intently and 
lovingly, with a tear in his eye, and appar- 
ently absorbed in the thought of the child 


of wrath become the child of graces Here 


his natural affections gave clearness and in- 
tensity to his belief; the fondest mother 
never loved children more dearly than this 
childless man.’ 

When Newman was gone, on Keble, 
along with Dr. Pusey, was thrown the chief 
burden of the toil and responsibility arising 
out of his position in the Church. Natu- 
rally there was great searching of hearts 
amongst all the followers of the Oxford 
theology. Keble had to give himself to 
mel the perplexed, to strengthen the 
wavering, and, as far as might be, to heal 
the breaches that had been made. Through- 
out the ecclesiastical contests of the last 
twenty years, though never loud or obtru- 
sive, he yet took a resolute part in maintain- 
ing the principles with which his life had 
been identified. One last extract from Sir 
J. Coleridge’s beautiful sketch of his friend 
will give all that need here be said of this 

rtion of Keble’s life: —‘ Circumstances 
had now placed him in a position which be 
would never have desired for himself, but 
from which a sense of duty compelled him 
not to shrink. Questions one after another 
arose touching the faith or the discipline of 
the Church, and affecting, as he believed, 
the morals and religion of the people. I 
need not specify the decisions of Courts or 
the proceedings in Parliament to which I 
allude ; those whose consciences were dis- 
turbed, but who shrunk from public discus- 
sion, and those who stirred themselves in 
canvassing their propriety, or in counteract- 
ing their consequences, equally turned to 
him as a comforter and adviser in private 
and in public, and he could not turn a deaf 
ear to such applications. It is difficult to 
say with what affectionate zeal and industry 
he devoted himself to such cares, how much, 
and at length it is to be feared how injuri- 
ously to his health, he spent his time and 
strength in the labour these brought on him. 
Many of these involved, of: course, questions 
of law, and it was not seldom that he ap- 
plied to me —and thus I can testify with 
what care and learning and acuteness he 
wrote upon them. Many of his fugitive 
pieces were thus occasioned; and should 
these be, as they ought to be, collected, they 
will be found to possess even more than tem- 
porary interest. I had occasion, but lately, 
to refer to his tract on “ Marriage with the 
Wife’s Sister,” and I can only hope that the 
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question will soon be argued in Parliament 
with the soundness and clearness which are 
there employed. But even all this does 
not represent the calls made on his time by 
private correspondence, by personal visits, 
or, where it was necessary, by frequent, 
sometimes by long journeys, taken for the 
support of religion. I need hardly say that 
his manner of doing all this concurred in 
raising up for him that immense personal 
influence which he possessed ; people found 
in their best adviser the most unpresuming, 
unwearied, affectionate friend, and they 
loved as well as venerated him.’ 

The appearance of Dr. Newman’s Apologia 
in 1864 was to Keble a great joy. Not that 
he had ever ceased to love Dr. Newman 
with his old affection, but the separation of 
now nearly twenty years, and the cause 
of it, had been to Keble the sorest trial of 
his life. If the book contained some things 
regarding the Church of England which 
must have pained Keble, there was much 
more in it to gladden him; not only the 
entire human-heartedness of its tone, which 
made its way to the hearts even of strangers, 
but the deep and tender affection which 
it breathes to Dr. Newman’s early friends, 
and the proof it gave that Rome had made 
no change either in his heart or head which 
could hinder their real sympathy. The 
result was that in September last these three, 
Drs. Newman, Pusey, and Mr. Keble, met 
under the roof of Manley Vicarage, and 
after an interval of twenty years looked on 
each others’ altered faces. It happened, how- 
ever, at the very time of this meeting Mrs. 
Keble had an alarming attack of fliness. 
Keble wrttes: —‘ He (Dr. Pusey) and J. H. 
N. met here the very day after my wife's 
attack. P., indeed, was present when the 
attack began. Trying as it all was, I was 
very glad to have them here, and to sit by 
them and listen.’ 

Soon after this, in October, Mr. and Mrs. 
Keble left Hursley for Bournemouth, not to 
return. Since the close of 1864 symptoms 
or declining health had shown themselves in 
him also. The long strain of the duties 
that accumulated on him in his later years, 
with the additional anxiety caused by Mrs. 
Keble’s precarious health, had been gradu- 
ally wearing him. After only a few day’s: 
illness he was taken to his rest on the day 
before last Good Friday. In a few weeks 
Mrs. Keble followed, and now they are laid 
side by side in Hursley churchyard. 

The picture of this saintly life will of 
course be given in time to the world. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that the task will be 
intrusted to some one able to do justice to 
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it. There are two kinds of biographies, and 
of each kind we have seen examples in 
our own time. One is as a golden chalice, 
held up by some wise hand, and gathering 
the earthly memory ere it is spilt on the 
und. The other kind is as a millstone, 
ung by partial, yet ill-judging friends, 
round the hero’s neck to plunge him as 
deep as possible in oblivion. In looking 
back on the eminent men of last genera- 
tion, we have seen one or two lives of the 
former stamp, many more of the latter. 
Let us indulge the hope that he who writes 
of Keble will take for his model the one or 
two nearly faultless biographies we ese, 
and above all that he will condense it with- 
in such limits as will commend it not only 
to partial friends, but also to all thoughtful 
readers. 

By his character and influence Keble did 
more than perhaps any other man to bring 
about ‘the most widely-spread quickening 
of religious life which has taken place 
within the English Church since the Re- 
formation. To him, and the party to which 
his very name was a tower of strength, 
England owes two great services. First, 
they, and they pre-eminently, have turned, 
and are still turning, a resolute front 
against the rationalizing spirit, which would 

are down revelation to the measure of the 
uman understanding — cut away its foun- 
dation in the supernatural, and virtually 
reduce it to a moral system encased per- 
hapsin a few historic facts. Secondly, they 
have introduced into the English Church 
a higher order of character, and taught it, 
we might almost say, new virtues. They 
have diffused. widely through the clergy the 
contagion of their own zeal and resolute- 
ness, their self-devotion and Christian chiv- 
alry. These are high services to have ren- 
dered to any country in any age. But this 
acknowledgment must be modified by two 
ets: one, that with their defence of the 
faith they should have mixed up positions 
which are untenable, identifying with Chris- 
tianity doctrines which are no part of it, 
but merely accretions gathered by the 
Church in its progress down the ages; 
the other, that they should have impared 
the practical power of their example by 
the exclusive and unsympathetic side they 
have turned towards their fellow-Christians 
in other Reformed comnunions. But though 
these things must be said, it is not as of a 
artisan that we would most think of Keble. 
The circumstances of his time forced him to 
take a side, but his nature was too pure and 
holy to find fit expression in polemics; and 
the memory of his rare and saintly charac- 
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ter will, we trust, long survive in the hearts 
of his countrymen, when the party strifes 
in which it was his lot to mingle have 
passed .into oblivion. 

Of his two prose works, his edition of 
Hooker’s Works, which has, we believe, 
superseded every other, and his Life of 
the good Bishop Wilson of Sodor and Man, 
the author of the Sacra Privata, we cannot 
speak. But before turning to The Christian 
Year, his later book of poetry, the Lyra 
Innocentium, must not be passed unnoticed. 
It appeared in 1846, at an interval of nearly 
twenty years after The Christian Year. 
This collection of poems he speaks of in 
May, 1845, as ‘a set of things which have 
been accumulating on me for the last three 
or four years. It has been a great comfort 
to me in the desolating anxiety of the last 
two years, and I wish I could settle at once 
on some other such work.’ Children, as we 
have seen, had always been peculiarly dear 
to this childless man, and he had at first 
wished to have made these poems a Chris- 
tian Year for teachers and nurses, and 
others much employed about ehildren. In 
time it took a different shape, but it is per- 
haps to be regretted that he had not made 
it what he at first intended. Children, 
their thoughts and ways, and the feelings 
they awaken in their elders, are themes of 
quite exhaustless interest. And yet how 
seldom has any poet of adequate tender- 
ness and depth approached that mysterious 
world of childhood! Wordsworth, indeed, 
has felt it deeply, and some of his most ex- 
quisite poems express it : — 


‘Dearest boy, my heart 
For better lore would seldom yearn, 
Could I but teach the hundredth part. 
Of what from thee I learn.’ 


Of the poems on children which the Lyra 
Innocentium contains, we are free to con- 
fess that they approach their subject too 
exclusively from the Church side for gene- 
ral interest. ‘Looking Westward,’ ‘ The 
Bird’s Nest,’ ‘ Bereavement,’ are fine lyrics, 
equal perhaps to most in The Christian 

ear. 

But there is no thought in the Lyra In- 
nocentium about childhood that comes near 
that earlier strain in which the poet, as he 
looks on children ranged to receive their 
first lessons in religion, bursts forth — 


‘Oh! say not. dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain, 
That the young mind at random floats, 
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‘Dim or unheard the words may fall, 
4 And yet the heaven-taught mind 
May learn the sacred air, and all 

he harmony unwind. 


‘Was not oar Lord a little child, 
Taught by degrees to pray ; 
By father dear and mother mild 

Instructed day by day ?’ 


Then, after an interval he goes on — 


*Each little voice in turn 
Some glorious truth proclaims, 
What sages would have died to learn 
Now taught by cottage dames. 


‘ And if some tones be false or low, 
What are all prayers beneath 
But cries of babes that cannot knc 
Half the deep thought they breathe ? 


Whatever the reason may be, certainly 
the later book does not strike home to the 
universal heart as The Christian Year did, 
and it never has attained anything like the 
same popularity. 

The reference to ecclesiastical usages, not 
known to the many, and the more pro- 
nounced High Church feeling which it em- 
bodies, will partly account for this. It is 
certainly much more restricted and less 
catholic in its range. Partly also it may be 
that the fountain of inspiration does not 
flow so fully as in earlier years. It may 
not have been that time had chilled it; but 
other duties and cares had come upon him 
since his poetic springtime. Especially the 
polemical stir in which hia share in the Ox- 
ford movement had involved him, and the 
anxiety in the midst of which the Lyra 
Innocentium was composed, must have left 
little of that leisure either of time or heart 
which is necessary for a free-flowing min- 
strelsy. 

It may help to the fuller understanding of 
The Christian Year, if we turn for a moment 
to Keble’s theory of poetry. He has set it 
forth at large in his Prelections on Poetry, 
more shortly in his review of the Life of 
Scott, which, once famous in Oxford, is al- 
most unknown to the present generation: 
That review, which firsts appeared in the 
British Critic, is well worthy of being re- 
published, both as an exposition of Keble’s 
character, and of his views on poetry, and 
also as a study of Scott by a reverential 
admirer, very unlike himself. The theory 
is that poetry is the natural relief of minds 
overpowered by some engrossing idea, or 
strong emotion, or ruling taste, or imag na- 
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they are kept from directly indulging. 
te jee and metrical form serve to regulate 
and restrain, while they express those strong 
or deep emotions, ‘which need relief, but 
cannot endure publicity.’ They are at once 
a ‘vent for eager feelings and a veil to draw 
over them. For the utterance af high or 
tender feeling controlled and modified by a 
certain reserve is the very soul of poetry.’ 

On this principle Keble founds what he 
regards as an essential distinction between 
primary and secondary poets. Primary 
poets are they who are driven by some over- 
mastering enthusiasm, by passionate devo- 
tion to some range of objects, or line of 
thought, or aspects of life or nature, to ut- 
ter their feelings in song. They sing, as it 
were, because they cannot help it. There is 
a melody within them which will out, a fire 
in their blood which cannot be suppressed. 
This is the true poetic pavia of which 
Plato speaks. Secondary poets are not 
urged to poetry by any overflowing senti- 
ment; but learning, admiration of great 
masters, choice, and a certain literary turn, 
have made them poetic artists. They were 
not born, but being possessed of edqvia 
have made themselves poets. Of the form- 
er kind are Homer, Lucretius, Shakspeare, 
Burns, Scott; of the latter, Euripides, 
Dryden, Milton. This view, if it be some- 
what too narrow a basis on which to found 
a comprehensive theory of poetry, certainly 
does lay hold of one side of the truth gen- 
erally overlooked. In our own day, how 
many are there, possessed of a large meas- 
ure of artistic faculty, able to treat poetical- 
ly anything they take up, wanting only in 
one thing,—a subject which absorbs their 
interest. There is nothing in human life, or 
history, or nature, which they have made 
peculiarly their own, nothing about which 
they feel more deeply, or which they 
know more intimately, than the host of 
educated men. And so, though with a 
‘skill in composition and’ felicity of Jan- 
guage’ greater than many poets possess, 
they are still felt to be literary men rather 
than poets, bécause they have no genuine 
impulse, no divine enthusiasm, driving them 
to seek relief in poetry. 

If we apply to himself the author’s own 
canon, The Christian Year would place him 
in the rank of primary poets. Not that it 
displays anything like the highest artistic 
faculty, but because it evidently flows from 
a native spring of inspiration. As far as it 
goes, it is genuine poetry. The author 
sings in a strain of his own of the things he 
has known, and felt, and loved. Beneath 
all the layers that early education and Ox- 
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ford training have superimposed, there is 
felt to be a glow of internal heat not de- 
rived from these. The characteristic quali- 
ties of the book seem to be — First, a tone 
of religious feeling, deep and tender beyond 
what was common even in religious men in 
the author’s day, perhaps in any day; 
secondly, great intensity and tenderness of 
home affection; thirdly, a shy and delicate 
reserve, which loved quiet paths and 
shunned publicity ; fourthly, a pure love of 
nature, and a spiritual eye to read nature’s 
symbolism — 


‘He sang of love, with quiet blending, — 
Slow to begin, and never ending, 
Of serious faith, and inward glee.’ 


To English Church people without number 
The Christian Year has long been not onl 
acherished classic, but a sacred book, whic 
they place beside their Bible and their Pray- 
er-Book. On the other hand, a generation 
of literary young men has grown up, who, 
having had their tastes formed on a newer, 
more highly spiced style of poetry, scarcely 
know The Christian Year, and, if they 
knew it, would turn away from what seemed 
tothem its meagre literary merit. It would 
be impossible to say anything regarding it 
which would not seem faint praise to the one 
class, and exaggeration to the other. But 
without trying to meet the views of either, 
we may note for ourselves what seem to be 
its special characteristics : — 

I. It embodies deep and tender religious . 
sentiment in a form which is old, hn yet 
new. Our best critic has lately told us 
that ‘ the inevitable business for the modern 
poet, as it was for the Greek poet in the 
days of Pericles, is to interpret human life 
afresh, and find a new spiritual basis for it.’ 
Keble did not think.so. He was content 
with the interpretation which Christianity. 
has put on human life, and wished only to 
read man and nature, as far as might be, in 
this light. Goethe, we suppose, is the great 
modern instance of a poet who has tried ‘ to 
give a moral interpretation of man and the 
world from an jake endent point of view.’ 
Of course, it would be sineply ridiculous for 
a moment to place the poetic powers of 
Keble in comparison with such an one as 
Goethe. But, disparite as their powers are, 
Keble with his limited faculty, just by vir- 
tue of his having accepted the Christian in- 
pot ea while the other rejected it, has 
spoken, we venture to think, more words 
that meet the simple needs of the heart, 
that satisfy man’s highest moral aspirations, 
than Goethe with all his world-wide breadth 

14, 
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has done. The religion which Keble laid 
to heart, and lived by, would not seem to 
come to him through prolonged spiritual 
conflicts, as did that of the great Puritans; 
neither had he reached it by laborious 
critical processes, as modern philosophers 
would have us do. He had learnt it at his 
mother’s knee. It was systematized and 
confirmed by the daily teaching of the 
Church which he so devoutly loved. Time 
brought to it ge from various quar- 
ters, but nobreak. The powerful influences 
of his university, direct and indirect, chival- 
ry reawakening in Scott’s poetry, meditative 
depth in Wordsworth, these all melted 
naturally into his primal faith, and com- 
bined with the general tendencies of the 
time to carry him in spirit back into those 
older ages where his imagination found 
ampler range, his devotion severer, more 
self-denying virtues than modern life en- 
genders. Out of that great past he brought 
some of the sterner stuff of which the mar- 
tyrs were made, and introduced it like iron 
into the blood of modern religious feeling. 
A poet who received all these influences 
into himself and vitalized them, could not 
but make the old new. For not till the 
authoritative had been inwardly transfused 
into the moral and spiritual did it for the 
most part find vent in his poetry. There 
are exceptions to this which form what we 
regard as among the shortcomings of The 
Christian Year. But in all its finer, more 
vital poems the catholic faith has become 
personal, rests frankly on intuition and ex- 
perience, as frankly as the vaguer more im- 
personal meditations of greater poets. 


‘The eye in smiles may wander round, 
Caught by earth’s shadows as they fleet. 
But for the soul no home is found, 
Save him who made it, meet. 


Or again the well-known — 


‘ Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without thee I cannot live, 

Abide with me when night is nigh, 

For without thee I dare not die.’ 


It is the many words, simple yet deep, 
devoutly Christian yet intensely human, 
like these, scattered through its pages, that 
have endeared The: Christian Year to count- 
less hearts within the English Church, and 
to many a heart beyond it. The new ele- 


ments in the book are perhaps these — first, 
it translates religious sentiment out of the 
ancient and exclusively Hebrew dialect 
into the language of modern feeling. Hith- 
erto English devotional poetry, with the 
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exception, perhaps, of some passages in 
Cowper, had adhered rigorously to the 
scriptural imagery and phraseology. This, 
besides immensely limiting their range, 
made their words often fall wide of modern 
life. Keble took thoughts and sentiments 
of which men at the present day are con- 
scious, expressed them in fitting modern 
words, and transfused into them the Chris- 
tian spirit; secondly, there is visible in 
him, first perhaps of his contemporaries, 
that which seems the best characteristic of 
modern religion, combined with devout 
reverence for the person of our Lord, a 
closer, more personal love to Him as toa 
living friend. There were no doubt rare 
exceptions here and there, but, generally 
speaking, religious men before spoke of our 

rd in a more distant way, as one holding 
the central place rather in a dogmatic sys- 
tem than in the devout affections. The 
best men of our own time have gone beyond 
this. The Lord of the Gospels, in His 
Divine Humanity, has come nearer their 
hearts, and made Himself known in a more 
intimate and endearing way. In none per- 
haps was this change of feeling earlier seen, 
or more strongly marked, than in Keble. 
Then there is the close and abundant 
knowledge of Scripture. Without con- 
fining himself to the imagery or language 
of the Bible, he everywhere shows his in- 
timacy with it, and interweaves its words 
gracefully with his own. 

These are some of the more catholic 
notes of the book which have won for it a 
place in the affections of Christians of every 
communion. This catholicity of religious 
sentiment is no doubt its most valuable 
__. From this some may be: ready to 

raw an argument for Christian morality 
disjoimed from Christian doctrine, or for 
some all-embracing religion which would 
comprehend whatever the various Churches 
agree in, discarding all in which they differ. 
What that residuum exactly is no one has 
yet stated. But before drawing such an ar- 
gument from The Christian Year, it may be as 
well to ask whether that beok would have 
been so charged with devout Christian senti- 
ment if its author had not held with all his 
heart those doctrinal truths which in his case 
gave birth to that sentiment, but which many 
now wish to get rid of? If we value the 
consummate flower, it might be as well not 
to begin by cutting away the root. There 
is, however, another side on which The 
Christian Year is less catholic in its charac- 
ter. This, which may be called its ecclesi- 
astical side, is inherent in the very form of 
the book. A poem for each Sunday in the 
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year would be weleome to very many, but 
then what is to determine the subject of 
each Sunday’s poem? A chance verse or 
phrase in the Gospel for the day, as this is 
given in the Prayer-Book, is hardly a cath- 
olic or universal ground for fixing the sub- 
os. Again, Christmas, Good Friday, 

aster Day, Whitsunday, have of course a 
catholic meaning, because these days, though 


not observed by all Churches, are yet me- q 


morials of the sacred facts by which all 
Christians live. But the lesser Saints’ Days, 
Circumcision, Purification, as well as the 
occasional services,*have a local and tempo- 
rary, not a universal import. Accordingly, 
a perusal of the poems suggests what the 
preface to them confirms, that they did not 
all flow off from a free spontaneous inspira- 
tion awakened by the thought natural to 
each day, but that a good number were 
either poems previously composed and after- 
wards adapted to some particular Sunday, 
or written as it were to order after the 
thought of rounding The Christian Year had 
arisen. So clear does this seem that it 
would not be hard to go through the several 
poems and lay finger here on the spontane- 
ous effusions, there on those of more laboured 
manufacture. The former flow from end to 
end lucid in thought, simple and almost 
faultless in diction; no break in the sense, 
no obscurity; seldom any harshness or pov- 
erty in the diction. The others are imper- 
fect in rhythm and language, defaced by 
the conventionalities of poetic diction, fre- 


quently obscure or artificial, the thread of |” 


thought broken or hard todivine. The one 
set are like mountain streams, that run clear 
and bright down the hill-side in the sun- 
shine, the other are like streams that find 
their way through difficult places, often hid- 
den underground or buried in heaps of 
stones. Yet even the most defective of 
them come forth to light in some single verse 
of profound thought or tender feeling, so well 
expressed as to make the reader willingly 
forgive for that one gleam the imperfection 
of the rest. 

II. The next quality we would notice is 
the deep tone of home affection which runs 
through these poems. This, perhaps as 
much as anything has endeared them to his 
home-loving countrymen. Such is that feel- 
ing for an ancient home breathed in 


‘Since all that is not heaven must fade, 
Light be the hand of Ruin laid 
Upon the home I love: 
With lulling spell let soft Decay 
Steal on, and spare the giant sway, 
The crash of tower and grove. 
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‘Far opening down some woodland deep 
In their own quiet glade should sleep 
The relics dear to thought, 
And wild-flower wreaths from side to side 
Their waving tracery hang, to hide 
What ruthless Time has wrought.’ 


Again, the hymn for St. Andrew’s Day is so 
well known and loved as hardly to need 
uoting. Every line of it is instinct with 
simple pure affection, yet never, one might 
think, so deeply felt or so well expressed as 
here — 


‘When brothers part for manhood’s race, 
What gift may most endearing prove 
To keep fond memory in her place, 
And certify a brother’s love ? 


‘No fading frail memorial give 
To soothe his soul when thou art gone, 
But wreaths of —_ for aye to live, 
And thoughts of good together done.’ 


Besides the more obvious allusions to the 
household charities, there are many delicate, 
more reserved touches on the same chord. 
Such is the — 


‘I cannot paint to Memory’s eye 
The scene, the glance I dearest love — 
Unchanged themselves, in me they die, 
Or faint, or false, their shadows prove. 


‘ Meanwhile, if over sea or sky 
Some tender lights unnoticed fleet, 
Or on loved features dawn and die, 
Unread, to us, their lesson sweet ; 


‘Yet are there saddening sights around, 
Which Heaven in mercy spares us too.’ 


But there is noneed to go on with quota- 
tions. Many more such passages will occur 
to every reader. High education and re- 
fined thought in him had not weakened, but 
only made natural affection more pure and 
intense. Yet in the affectionate tenderness 
there is no trace of effeminacy. True, the 
woman’s heart everwhere shows itself. But 
as it tas been said that in the countenance 
of most men of genius there is something of 
a womanly expression not seen in the faces 
of other men; so it is distinctive of true 

oetic temper that it carries the woman’s 
Boot within the man’s. And certainly of 
no poet’s heart does this hold more truly 
than of Keble’s. They, however, must be 
but blind critics, insensible to the finer pa- 
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thos of human life, who have on this account 
called Keble’s poetry ‘effeminate.’ The 
woman’s heart in him is blended with the 
martyr’s courage. Hardly any modern poe- 
try breathes a firmer self-control, a more 
fixed yet calm resolve, a sterner self-denial. 
If these be qualities compatible with effemi- 
nacy, then Kebie's poetry may be allowed 
to pass for effeminate. But those who 
brought this charge against it, misled, it may 
be, by the loud bluster that passes with many 
for manliness, seem not to be aware that the 
bravest and most trustworthy manhood is 
also the gentlest and most tender-hearted. 
Ill. This naturally leads us on to notice 
another characteristic of this poetry —the 
fine reserve, which does not publish aloud, 
but only delicately hints its deeper feelings. 
It was an intrinsic part of Keble’s nature 
to shrink from obtruding himself, to dislike 


display, 


‘To love the sober shade 
More than the laughing light.’ 


And one object he had in publishing The 
Christian Year was the hope that it might 
supply a sober standard of devotional feel- 
ing, in unison with that presented by the 
Prayer-Book. The time, he thought, was 
one of unbounded curiosity and morbid 
craving for excitement, symptoms which 
have not abated during the forty years since 
Keble so spoke. He wished, as far as might 
be, to supply some antidote to these tenden- 
cies. Again modern thought has, as all 
know, turned in upon itself, and discovered 
a whole internal world of reflections and 
sensibilities hardly expressed in the older 
literature. Keble so far shared this tenden- 
cy with his contemporaries. But he set 
himself not to feed and pamper it, but to 
direct, to sober, and to brace it, by bringing 
it into the presence of realities above itself. 

This feeling of delicate reserve, sobered 
and strengthened by Christian thought, 
comes out in many of the poems, in none 
perhaps more than in the one which contains 
these stanzas : — 


‘€ Even human Love will shrink from sight 
Here in the coarse rude earth : ‘ 
How then should rash intruding glance 
Break in upon her sacred trance 
Who boasts a heavenly birth ? 


‘ So still and secret is her growth, 
Ever the truest heart, 
“Where deepest strikes her kindly root 
For hope or joy, for flower or fruit, 
Least knows its happy part. 
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‘God only, and good angels, look 
Behind the blissful screen — 
As when, triumphant o’er His woes, 
The Son of God by moonlight rose, 
By all but Heaven unseen.’ 


We would not pause on verbal criticisms, — 
only the last line of the second stanza here 
is one of many instances in which the beauty 
of the finest thoughts is marred by the ad- 
mission of some hackneyed conventional 
phrase. Otherwise, these stanzas, as well 
as the whole poem in which they occur, are 
in Keble’s finest and most,characteristic vein. 
In-keeping with the feeling breathed by 
these lines is another which should be noted. 
It is for the virtues and the characters, which 
the world least recognises, that he reserves 
his heart’s best sympathy. For the loud, 
the successful, the caressed, he has no word, 
but — one of admonition. It is the 
poor, the bowed down, the lonely, the for- 
saken, who draw out his thoughts of tender- 
est consolation. And what makes this the 
nobler in Keble is, that it does not seem to 
come from the principle of ‘haud ignarus 
mali, but rather from pure strength of 
Christian sympathy. And as is the inward 
tone of feeling, so is its outward expression, 
chastened and subdued. There is no gor- 
geousness of colouring, no stunning sound, 
no highly spiced phrase or metaphor. From 
what have been the chief attractions of much 
poetry popular since his day, — scarlet hues 
and blare of trumpets, staring metaphors 
and metaphysical enigmas, he pe | in- 
stinctively. He seemed to say to these, 


‘ Farewell : for one short life we part : 
I rather woo the soothing art, 
Which only souls in sufferings tried 
Bear to their suffering brethren’s side.’ 


Those who have called other parts of Keble 
effeminate, might perhaps call this ascetic. 
If it is so, it is an asceticism in harmony 
with true Christianity, and with the sober 
wisdom that comes from life’s experience. 

IV. Much has been said of Keble’s eye 
for nature. His admirers perhaps exagger- 
ate it, his depreciators as much underrate 
it. He certainly shared largely iv that 
feeling about the visible world, so identified 
with Wordsworth that it may be called 
Wordsworthian, that feeling which more 
than any other marks the direction in which 
modern imagination has enlarged and deep- 
ened. The appearances of nature furnish 
Keble with the framework in which most of 
his lyrics are set, the mould in which they 
are cast. Some whole poems, as that be- 
ginning 
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‘ Lessons sweet of spring returing,’ 


are little more than descriptions of some 
scene in nature. Many more take some 
natural appearance and make it the symbol 
of some spiritual truth. Two small rills, 
born apart and afterwards blending in one 
large stream, are likened to two separate 
prayers uniting to bring about some great 
result. The autumn clouds, mantling round 
the sun for love, suggest that love is life’s 
only sign. The robin singing unweariedly 
in the bleak November wind, suggests a 
lesson of content — 


‘ Rather in all to be resigned than blest.’ 


These and many more are the natural ap- 
pearances, which, some by resemblance, 
some by contrast, furnish him with key- 
notes for religious meditations. In many 
you feel at onve that the poet has struck a 
true note, one which will be owned by the 
universal imagination, wherever that faculty 
is sufficiently cultivated to be alive to it. 
In some you feel more doubtful, — the 
analogy appears to be somewhat more faint 
or far-fetched. In others you seem to see 
clearly that the resemblance is arbitrary 
and capricious, a work of the mere fancy, 
not of the genuine imagination. An in- 
stance of the last kind has been severely 
commented on by a contemporary critic, 
who, on the strength of some doubtful anal- 
ogies which occur in Keble’s poems, has 
voted him no poet. This critic specially 
comments on one poem, in which the moon 
is made a symbol of the Church, the stars 
are made symbols of saints in heaven, and 
the trees in. Eden of saints on earth. This, 
if it be not some remote allusion to passages 
of Scripture, must be allowed to be a mere 
ecclesiastical reading of nature’s symbols, 
repudiated by the universal heart of man, 
and therefore by true poetry. But if this 
and some other instances, pitched on a false 
key, can be pointed out, how many more 
are there where the chord struck answers 
with a genuine tone? Even in the very 
poem which contains the symbolism con- 
demned, is there not the following ? — 


‘The glorious sky embracing all 
Is like the Maker’s love, 
Wherewith encompassed great and small 
In peace and order move.’ 


Here Keble has Christianized an analogy, 
acknowledged not only by the Greek con- 
ception of Zeus, but more or less, we be- 
lieve, by the primeval faith of the whole 
Aryan race. 
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As might be looked for in a real lover 
of nature, Keble’s imagery is that which he 
had lived in the midst of, and knew. The 
shady lanes, the more open hursts and 
downs, such as may be seen near Oxford, 
and farther west and south, ‘ England’s 
primrose meadow paths,’ the stiles worn by 
generations, and the grey church-tower 
embowered in elm-trees, — with these his 
habitual thoughts and sentiments suit well. 
Seldom does his poetry visit mountain lands 
—once only in The Christian Year. The 
poem for the 20th Sunday after Trinity, 
though good, might have been written by 
one who had never seen mountains, if only 
he had read descriptions of them. 

Besides the English there is another kind 
of landscape in which he has shown him- 
self at home. Dean Stanley has noted the 
fidelity with which Keble has pictured 
scenes in the Holy Land. This shows not 
only a close study of the hints that are to 
be found in the Bible, and in the modern 
books about Palestine, — it proves how 
quick must have been the insight into na- 
ture in one who, though he had never him- 
self beheld that country, could from such 
materials call up pictures true enough to 
gratify one of the most graphic of modern 
travellers while he gazed on those very 
scenes. 

There are two sides which nature turns 
towards the imagination. One is that which 
the poet can read figuratively, in which he 
can see symbols and analogies of the spirit- 
ual world. This side Keble, as we have 
seen, felt and read, in the main we think 
truly, though sometimes he may have erred. 
What the true reading is, and how it is to 
be discerned, is a weighty matter. One 
thing, however, is certain, that the corre- 
spondency between the natural object and 
the spiritual, between nature and the soul, 
is there, existing independently of the in- 
dividual man. He did not make the corre- 
spondency ; his part is to see and inter- 
pret truly what was there beforehand, not 
to read into nature his own views or moods 
waywardly and capriciously. The truest 
poet is he who reads nature’s hieroglyphic’ 
most truly and most widely; and the test 
of the true reading is that it is at once 
welcomed by the universal imagination of 
man. This universal or catholic imagina- 
tion of man is far different from the 
universal suffrage of man. It means the 
imagination of those in whom that faculty 
exists cultivated to the highest possible 
point of truthfulness and sensibility. The 
imagination is the faculty which reads truly, 
the fancy that which reads capriciously, and 
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so falsely. The former seizes true and real 
existences, analogies between nature and 
irit; the latter makes arbitrary and fic- 
titious ones. In this school of imagination 
Keble was a faithful and devout student. 
It was the music of his pious spirit to read 
aright the symbolical side which nature 
turns towards man. 

But nature has another side, of which 
there is no indication in Keble’s poetry. 
We mean her infinite and unhuman side, 
which yields no symbols to soothe man’s 
yearnings. Outside of and far beyond 
man, his hopes and fears, his strivings and 
aspirations, there lies the vast immensity of 
nature’s forces, which pays him no homage, 
and yields him no sympathy. This aspect 
of nature may be seen even amid the 
tamest landscape if we look to the clouds 
or the stars above us, or to the ocean roar- 
ing around our shores. But nowhere is it 
so borne in on man as in the midst of the 
vast deserts of the earth, or in the pres- 
ence of the mountains, which seem so im- 
passive and unchangeable. Their perma- 
nence and strength so contrast with man — 
of few years and full of trouble; they are 
so indifferent to his feelings or to his des- 
tiny. He may smile or weep, he may live 
or die; they care not. They are the same 
in all their ongoings, happen what will to 
him. They respond to the sunrises and the 
sunsets, but not to his sympathies. All the 
same they fulfil their mighty functions, 
careless though no human eye should ever 
look on them. So it is in all the great 
movements of nature. Man holds his 
festal days, and nature frowns; he goes 
forth from the death-chamber, and nature 
affronts him with sunshine and the song of 
birds. Evidently, it seems, she marches on 
having a purpose of her own with which! 
man has nothing to do: she keeps her own | 
secret, and drops no hint to him. This 
mysterious silence, this unhuman indiffer-| 
ence, this inexorable deafness, has impressed 
the imagination of the greatest poets with 
a vague yet sublime awe. The sense of it 
lay heavy on Lucretius, Shelley, Words- | 
worth, and drew out from their souls their 
profoundest music. This side of things, 
whether philosophically or imaginatively 
rp age seems to justify the saying, that | 
‘ 





e visible world still remains without its | 


divine interpretation.’ But it was not on | 


thoughts of this kind that Keble loved to! 
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we spoke first, the side which allows itself 
to be humanized, that is, to be interpreted 
4 man’s faith and devout aspirations. 
is was the side that suited his religious 
5 my and to this he limited himself. 
ithin this range few have ever interpret- 
ed nature more soothingly and beautifully. 
These are a few of the qualities that me 
strike any one on first opening The Chris- 
tian Year. They are not, however, enough 
to account for its unparalleled popularity. 
Indeed, popularity is no word to express 
the fact, that this book has been for years 
the cherished companion in their best 
moods of numbers of the best men, of the 
most diverse characters and schools, who 
have lived in our time. The secret of this 
— is a compound of many influences 
ard to state or explain. It has not been 
hindered by the blemishes obvious on the 
surface to every one, inharmonious rhythms, 
frequent obscurity, here and there poverty 
and conventionality of diction. In spite of 
these blemishes, it has won its way to the 
hearts of the highly educated and refined, 
as no book of poetry, sacred or secular, in 
our time has done. Will it continue to do 
so? Will its own imperfections, and the 
changing currents of men’s thoughts, not 
alienate from it a generation rendered fas- 
tidious by org of more artistic perfection, 
more hig ly coloured, more richly fla- 
voured ? ithout speaking too confident- 
ly, we should expect it to live on, if not in 
so wonderful esteem, yet widely read and 
deeply felt; for it makes its appeal to no 
temporary or accidental feelings, but mainly 
to that which is permanentin man. It can 
hardly be that it should lose its hold on the 
affections of English-speaking men as long 
as ag come 3 retains it. For if we may 
judge from the past, it will be long ere 
another character of the same rare and 
saintly beauty shall again concur with a 
poetic gift and power of pvuetic expression, 
not certainly of the highest, yet still of no 
common, order. Broader and bolder ima- 
gination, greater artistic faculty, many 
ts who were his contemporaries pos- 
sessed. But in none of them did there 
burn a spiritual light so pure and heavenly, 
to make these gifts transparent from with- 
in. It is because The Christan Year has 
succeeded in conveying to the outer world 
some effluence of that character which his 
intimate friends so loved and revered in 


dwell. If they ever occurred to him, he | Keble, that, as we believe, he will not cease 
has nowhere expressed them. He wascon-/to hold a quite peculiar place in the affec- 
tent with that other side of nature, of which | tions of posterity. 
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PART XVI.— CHAPTER LXI. ” 
A STARLIT NIGHT. 


LATE at night of the same day on which 
the conversation of last chapter occurred, 
Sewell was returning to the Priory: he 
was on foot, having failed to find a carriage 
at that late hour, and was depressed and 
wretched in mind, for he had lost a large 
sum at the club, which he had no means 
whatever to meet on the coming morning. 

It was a rare event with him to take a 
retrospect of his life; and his theory was, 
that he owed any success he had ever won 
to the fact that he brought to the present 
—to the actual casualty before him — an 
amount of concentration which men who 
look back or look forward never can com- 
mand. Now, however, the past would force 
itself upon him, and his whole career, with 
all its faults and its failures, was before him. 

It was a bitter memory, the very bitterest 
one can imagine, not in its self-accusation 
or reproach, but in the thought of all the 

and opportunities lost — the reckless way 
in which he had treated fortune, believing 
that she never would fail him. All his 
regrets were for the occasions he had suffered 
to slip by him unprofitably. He did not 
waste a thought on those he had ruined, 
many of them young fellows starting hope- 
fully, joyously in life. His mind only dwelt 
on such as had escaped his snares. Ay, 
the very fellows to whom he had lost largely 
that night, had once been in his power! he 
remembered them when they joined. He 
met them when they landed at Calcutta, in 
all their raw inexperience of life, pressing 
their petty wagers upon him, and eagerly — 
almost ignominiously — courting acquaint- 
ance with the favoured aide-de-camp of the 
Governor-General. 

And there they were now, bronzed, hard- 
featured, shrewd men of the world, who 
had paid for their experience, and knew its 
value. 

Nothing to be done with them! Indeed 
there was little now “to be done” any- 
where. The whole machinery of life was 
changed. Formerly, when fellows started 
in life, they were trustful, uncalculating, 
and careless. Now, on the contrary, they 
were wary, cautious, and suspectful. In- 
stead of attaching themselves to older men 
as safe guides and counsellors, they hung 
back from them as too skilful and too crafty 
to be dealt with. Except Trafford he had 
not seen one —not one, for many a day, 
who could be “chaffed” into a bet, or 
laughed into play against his inclination. 





And what had he made of Trafford? A 
few hundred pounds in hand, and those let- 
ters which now Fossbrooke had insisted on 
his giving up. How invariably it was that 
man who came up at every crisis of his life 
to thwart and defeat him. And it was a 
hard —a cruelly hard thing to remember, 
that this same man who had been the dupe 
of hundreds, who had been rogued and 
swindled out of all he had, should still have 
brought all his faculties to the task of per- 
secuting him / 

“ One might have thought,” said he, with, 
a bitter laugh, “ that he had troubles enough 
of his own not to have spare time to bestow 
upon me and my affairs. He was once, I 
own indeed, a rich man, with station and 
influence, and now he is a beggar. There 
was a time no society refused his entrée ; 
now it is thought a very gracious thing to 
know him. hy will dase things employ 
him? And this stupid rebellion! I wonder 
how far he is compromised, or how far one 
could manage to have him compromised b 
it? It was doubtless some personal consid- 
eration, some liking for this or that man, 
that had entangled him in it. If Pember- 
ton were not so close, he could tell this; 
but these lawyers are so reserved, so crafty, 
they will not even tell what a few hours 
later the the whole world reads in the public 

apers. 

“If I were to have my choice, it would 
puzzle me sorely to determine whether I’d 
rather be left a fine estate — four or five 
thousand a-year—or be able to send old 
Fossbrooke to a penal settlement. I am 
afraid, sorely afraid, my disinterestedness 
would gain the day, and that I'd sacrifice 
my enjoyment to my vengeance! He has 
done me such a long list of wrongs, I’d 
like to square the account. It would be a 
moment worth living for—that instant 
when the word Guilty would drop from 
the jury-box, and that I could lean over the 
dock and exchange a look with him. I’m 
not so sure he’d quail, though; but the 
shame — the shame might unman him! ” 

He had reached the gate of the avenue 
as he thus mused, and was about to insert, 
the key in the lock, when a man rose from 
a little bench beside the lodge, and said, 

“ A fine night, sir; I’m glad you’re come.” 

“Who are you? stand off!” cried Sew- 
ell, drawing his revolver as he spoke from 
his breast pocket. 

“ O’Reardon, your honour— only O’Rear- 
don,” said the fellow, in his well-known 
whine. 

“ And where the devil have you been this 
fortnight ? What rascally treachery have 
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you been hatching since I saw you? No 
long stories, my friend, and no lies. What 
have you been at? 

“T was never on any other errand than 
your honour’s service, so help me” — 

“ Don’t swear, old fellow, if you want me 
to believe you. Perjury has a sort of bird- 
lime attraction for scoundrels like you, so 
just keep away from an oath.” 

O’Reardon laughed. “His honour was 
droll! —he was always droll — and though 
not an Irishman himself, sorrow man could 
know them better;” and with this double 
compliment to his patron and his country, 
the fellow went on to show that he had been 
on “ the tracks of the ould man” since the 
day they parted. He had got a case against 
him —the finest and fullest ever was seen. 
Mr. Spencer declared that “ better informa- 
tions never was sworn ;” and on this they 
arrested him, together with his diary, his 
traps, his drawings, his arms, and his bullet- 
mould. There were grave reasons for 
secrecy in the case, and great secrecy was 
observed. The examination was in private, 
and the prisoner was sent to the Richmond 
Gaol, with a blank for his name. 

To the very circumstantial and prolix 
detail which O'Reardon gave with all the 
“onction” of a genuine informer, Sewell 
listened with a forced patience. Perhaps 
the thought of all the indignities that were 
heaped upon his enemy compensated him 
for the wearisomeness of the narrative. At 
last he stopped him in his story, and said, 
“And how much of this accusation do you 
believe ?” 

“ All of it— every word.” 

“You mean to say that he is engaged in 
this rebellion, and a sworn member of the 
Celt association ?” 

“Ido. There’s more than thirty already 
<a to transportation not so deep in it as 

im.” 

“ And if it should turn out that he is a 
man of station, and who once had a great 
fortune, and that in his whole life he never 
meddled with politics — that he has friends 
amongst the first families of England, and 
has only to ask to have men of rank and 
position his sureties — what then ?” 

“He'll have to show what he was ata 
year ago when he lodged in my house at 
Cullen’s Wood, and wouldn’t give his name, 
nor the name of the young man that was 
with him, nor ever went out till it was dark 
night, and stole away at last with all soris 
of tools and combustibles. He'll have to 
show that I didn’t give his description up at 
the Castle, and get Mr. Balfour's orders to 
watch him close ; and what’s more, that he 
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didn’® get a private visit one night from 
the Lord-Lieutenant himself, warning him 
to be off as quick as he could. I heard 
their words as I listened at the door.” 

“So that, according to your veracious 
story, Mr. O’Reardon, the Viceroy himself 
is a Celt and a rebel, eh ?” 

“It’s none of my business to put, the 
things together, and say what shows this, 
and what disproves that; that’s for Mr. 
Hacket and the people up at the Castle. 
I'm to get the facts— nothing but the facts 
—and them’s facts that I tell you.” 

“You're on a wrong scent this time, 
O’Reardon; he is no rebel. I wish he was. 
I'd be better pleased than yourself if we 
could keep him fast where he is, and never 
let him leave it.” 

“ Well, he’s out now, and it’ll not be so 
easy to get him in again.” 

“ How do you mean ? — out !” 

“[ mean ue’s free. Mr. Balfour came 
himself with two other gentlemen, and they 
took him away in a coach.” 

“ Where to?” 

“ That’s more than I know.” 

“ And why was I not kept informed on 
these matters? My last orders to you were 
to write to me daily.” 

“T was shut up myself the morning your 
honour left town. When I swore the 
informations they took me off, and never 
liberated me til this evening at eight 
o'clock.” 

* You'll soon find out where he is, won’t 

ou?” 

“That I will. Il know before your 
honour’s up in the morning.” 

* And you'll be able to tell what he’s after 
—why he is here at all; for, mind me, 
O’Reardon, I tell you again, it’s not rebel- 
lion he’s thinking of.” 

“T'll do that too, sir.” 

“If we could only get him out of the 
country — persuade him that his best course 
was to be off. If we could manage to get 
rid of him, O’Reardon — to get rid of him!” 
and he gave a fierce energy to the last 
words. 

“ That would be easier than the other,” 
said the fellow, slyly. 

‘© What would be easier ?” cried Sewell, 
hurriedly. 

“What your honour said last,” said the 
fellow, with a knowing leer, as though the 
words were better not repeated. 

“TJ don’t think I understand you —speak 
out. What is it you mean ?” 


“ Just this, then, that if it was that he 
was a trouble to any one, or that he’d be 
better out of the way, it would be the easiest 
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thing in life to make some of the boys 
believe he was an informer, and they’d soon 
do for him.” 

“ Murder him, eh?” 

“J wouldn’t call it murdering if a man 
was a traitor: nobody could call that mur- 
der.” 

“ We'll not discuss that point now ;” and 
as he spoke they came out from the shade of 
the avenue into the open space before the 
door, at which, late as it was, a carriage 
was now standing. ‘“ Who can be here at 
this hour?” muttered Sewell. 

“ That’s a doctor's coach, but I forget his 
name.” 

“Oh! to be sure. It is Dr. Beattie’s car- 
riage. You may leave me now, O Reardon ; 
but come up here early to-morrow — come 
to my room, and be sure to bring me some 
news of what we were talking about.” As 
the man moved away, Sewell stood for a 
moment or two to listen—he thought he 
heard voices in the hall, which, being large 
and vaulted, had a peculiar echo. Yes, he 
heard them now plainly enough, and had 
barely time to conceal himself in the copse 
when Dr. Beattie and Mrs. Sewell descend- 
ed the steps, and walked out upon the 

avel. They passed so close to where 

ewell stood, that he could hear the very 
rustle of her silk dress as she walked. It 
was Beattie spoke, and his voice sounded 
stern and severe. “I knew he could not 
stand it. I said so over and over again. It 
is not at his age that men can dssume new 
modes of life, new associates, and new 
hours. Instead of augmenting, the wise 
course would have been to have diminished 
the sources of excitement to him. In the 
society of his granddaughter, and with the 
few old friends whose companionship pleased 
him, and for whom he exerted himself to 
make those little harmless displays of his 
personal vanity, he might have gone on for 
years in comparative health.” 

“It was not I that devised these changes, 
Doctor,” broke she in. “I never asked for 
these gaieties that you are condemning.” 

“These new-fangled fopperies, too!” 
went on Beattie, as though not heeding her 
apology. “ Ideclare to .you that they gave 
me more pain, more true pain, to witness 
than any of his wild outbursts of passion. 
In the one, the man was real, and in the 
other, a mere mockery. And what's the con- 
sequence ?” added he, fiercely: “the man 
himself feels the the unworthy part he has 
been playing; instead of being overjoyed 
at the prospect of seeing his son again, the 
thought of it overwhelms him with confu- 
sion. He knows well how he would appear 





to the honest eyes of poor simple-hearted 
Tom Lendrick, whose one only pride in life 
was his father’s greatness.” 

“ And he is certainly coming ? ” 

“He has made an exchange for Malta, 
and will pass through here to see the Chief 
—so he says in his short letter. He 
expects, too, to find Lucy here, and to take 
her out with him. I believe you don’t 
know Tom Lendrick ?” . 

“I met him at the Cape. He dined with 
us twice, if I remember aright ; but he was 
shy aud awkward, and we thought at the 
time that he had not taken to us.” , 

“ First acquaintance always chilled him, 
and his deep humility ever prevented him 
making those efforts in conversation which 
would have established his true value. 
Poor fellow, how little he was always under- 
stood! Well, well! I am keeping you out in 
the night air all this time ” — 

“ Oh, it is perfectly delicious, Doctor. © It 
is like a night in the tropics, so balmy and 
so bright.” 

“I don’t like to offer rude counsels, but 
my art sometimes gives a man scant choice,” 
said he, after a brief pause. “I'd say— 
take your husband away, get him down to 
that place on the Shannon, — you have it 
still? Well, get him down there; he can 
always amuse himself; he’s fond of field 
sporis, and people are sure to be attentive 
to him in the neighbourhood; and leave 
the old Judge to tall back into the well- 
worn groove of his former life. He'll soon 
send for Tom and his daughter, and they’ll 
fall into his ways, and, what’s better, he will 
fall into theirs — without either ruining his 
health or his fortune: plain speaking all 
this, Mrs. Sewell, but you asked for frank- 
ness, and told me it would not be ill 
taken.” 

“ I don’t think Colonel Sewell would con- 
sent to this plan.” 

“ Would you?” asked he, bluntly. 

“ My consent would not be asked ; there’s 
no need to discuss it.” ; 

“T meant —do you sufliciently concur in 
it to advise it ?” 

“I can advise nothing. I advance noth- 
ing: I oppose nothing. I had thought, Dr. 
Beattie, that your visits to this house might 
have taught you the place I occupy, and the 
consideration I am held in.” 

This was ground the Doctor would not 
enter upon, and he adroitly said, “1 think 
it will be the saving of Colonel Sewell him- 
self. Club gossip says that he loses heavily 
every night, and though his means may be 
considerable ” — : 

“But they are not — he has nothing — 
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not a shilling, except what this place brings 
in.” 

“ All the more reason not to play; but I 
must not keep you out here all night. I'll 
come early in the morning, and hope to find 
him better. Remember how essential quiet 
is to him; let him not be disturbed; no 
talking by way of amusing him; pure rest 
—mind that.” 

“ {f he wishes to see my husband, or asks 
for him” — 

“T’d make some excuse; say he is out. 
Colonel Sewell excites him; he never fully 
understood Sir William; and I fear, be- 
sides, that he now and then took a humoris- 
tic pleasure in those bursts of temper which 
it is always only too easy to provoke.” 

“He is very.fond of my little boy — 
might he go in?” : 

“I think not. I'd say downright repose 
and isolation. You yourself can step in 
noiselessly from time to time, and only 
speak if you see that he wishes it; but on 
no account mention anything that could 
awaken interest— nothing to arouse or to 
excite. You saw the fearful state that let- 
ter threw him into to-night, and the parox- 
ysm of rage with which he called for his 
will to erase Tom Lendrick’s name. Now 
in all probability he will have totally for- 
gotten the whole incident by to-morrow. 
Good-night.” 

After he drove off she still lingered about 
the spot where they had been talking. 
Whatever interest the subject might have 
had for her, it was not through her 
affections that interest worked, for she 
hummed an opera air, “ Bianca Luna,” 
and tried to recall some lines of Alfred 
de Musset’s to the “ timid moon,” and then 
sat down upon the steps and gazed at the 
stars. 

Sewell moved out into the avenue, and, 
whistling carelessly to announce his ap- 
proach, walked up to where she was sitting. 
“ Romantic, certainly!” said he. “ Whose 
carriage was that I met driving out?” 

“ Dr. Beattie’s. He has been here to see 
Sir William.” 

“Will he die this time, or is it only 
another false start ? ” : 
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“ Unfavourable! To whom? To him or 
to us?” 

“ His death could scarcely be favourable 
to us.” 

“ That’s as it might be. We stand to win 
on one or two of these twenty wills he has 
made ; and if he should recover and live 
on, I don’t think — indeed I’m full sure — 
I couldn’t bear it much longer, so that, take 
it either way, I’d rather he’d die.” 

“ Beattie wishes his granddaughter were 
here.” 

“ Well, send for her. Though, if he is as 
ill as you say, it won’t, be of much use.” 

“He has come through so many of these 
attacks, and has such great power of con- 
stitution, the Doctor still thinks he might 
rally.” 

“ And so he will, I'll.be sworn. There’s a 
vitality in those people who plague and tor- 
ment others that ought to get insurance 
offices to take them at half premium. Has 
he asked for me?” 

“Only in his ravings. He rang his bell 
violently, and inquired if you had been at 
the prison, and asked what tidings you had 
brought him; and then he went off to say 
that all this Celt affair was no rebellion at 
all, and that he would prove it. Then he 
talked of quitting the Bench and putting on 
his stuff gown to defend these men against 
the Government.” 

“ Sick or well, sane or insane, it’s always 
the same story. His only theme is him- 
self.” ; 

“Beattie was struck with the profound 
thifigs and the witty things he said through- 
out-all his rambling. He said that the intel- 
leet was never actually overthrown, that it 
only tottered.” . 

“What rot! as if he knew anything 
about it! ‘These fellows talk of a man’s 
brain as if it was*the ankle-joint. Was 
there any question of a will?” 

“Yes. He made Beattie take a will out 
of his writing-desk ; and he erased the name 
of Lendrick in every part of it. Beattie 
and he had some angry words together, for 
that was before he was raving; and I heard 
Sir William tell him, ‘ Sir, you are neither 





|my priest nor my lawyer; and if your skill 


“He is seriously ill. Some news he re-|as a doctor be only on a par with your 


ceived from his son gave him asevere shok, 
and brought on one of his worst attacks. 
He has been raving since six o’clock.” 


| tact as a friend, my recovery is all but hope- 
| less. ?” 
| 


| “That probably was one of the profound 


“T should like to know when he has done | or witty things the Doctor was so delithted 
anything else. I should like to see the man | with.” 
who ever heard from his lips other than the | 
wildest, crudest nonsense. The question is, 
is he going to die?” 

“ Beattie’s opinion is very unfavourable.” 


“Dr. Beattie took nothing addressed to 
‘himself in ill part.” 

| “No; that’s part of medical education. 
| These fellows begin life as such ‘ cads,’ they 
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never attain to the feeling of being gentle- 
men.” 

There was not light enough for Sewell 
to see the scornful curl of his wife’s lip at 
this speech, but in the little short cough by 
which she suppressed her temptation to 
reply, he noted her indignation. 

“I know he’s one of your especial favour- 
ites, madamy” said he, harshly, “ but even 
that gives him no immunity with me.” 

“T’m sure I could never think it would.” 

“No. Not even from being aware that 
one of his chief claims upon the wife was 
the unhandsome way he spoke of the hus- 
band.” 

“He seldom mentions you,” said she, 
superciliously. 

“I’m not so scrupulous about him, then; 
Ihave not forgotten bis conduct when that 
fellow got his skull cracked at the ‘ Nest.’ 
I saw it all, madam; but I have a trick of 
seeing and saying nothing that might have 
suggested some alarm to you ere this.” 

“You have many tricks, but not one that 
alarms me,” said she, coldly; “the whole- 
some fear of consequences will always be 
enough to keep you harmless.” 

He almost sprang at her at these words 
—jindeed, he came so close that his hot 
breath brushed her face. “It is a favourite 
taunt of yours to sneer at my courage,” 
said he, fiercely ; “ you may do it once too 
often.” 

She shrugged her shoulders contemptu- 
ously, and slowly arose from where she sat. 

“Where are you going?” asked he, 
roughly. 

“ Going in.” 

“ T have many things to say yet; I want 
to hear more, too, about the old man’s ill- 
ness.” 

“Thave told you all I know. Good- 
— 

e turned away without acknowledging 
her salutation, and strolled into the grass. 

What a web of troubles he was involyed 
in,.and how hopelessly he turned from this 
or that expedient to extricate himself! It 
was but a short time before that, as a mem- 
ber of the committee of his club, he had 
succeeded in passing a law by which all 
play debts should be discharged within 
twenty-four hours, on penalty of the de- 
faulter being declared excluded from the 
club. He was a winner at the time; but 
now luck had changed : he had lost heavily, 
and had not the slightest prospect of being 
able to meet his losses. “How like my 
fate!” muttered he, in intense passion — 
“how like my fate! my whole life has been 
a game I have played against myself. And 
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that woman, too” —it was of his wife he 
spoke —‘“ who once -helped me through 
many astrait, assumes now to be too pure 
and too virtuous to be my associate, and 
stands quietly aloof to see me ruined.” 

A long thin streak of light crossed his 
path as he went; he looked up, and saw it 
came from between the shutters of the 
Chief’s room. “I wonder how it fares 
with him!” muttered he. He pondered for 
some time over the old man’s case, his 
chances of recovery, and the spirit in which 
convalescence would find him; and then 
entering the house, he slowly mounted the 
stairs, one by one, his heart feeling like a 
load almost too heavy to carry. e un- 
broken stillness of the house seemed to 
whisper caution, and he moved along the 
corridor with noiseless tread till he came to 
the door of the Judge’s room. There he 
stopped and listened. There were the long- 
drawn breathings of a heavy sleeper plainly 
to be heard, but they sounded stronger and 
fuller than the respirations of a sick man. 
Sewell gently turned the handle of the 
door and entered. The suspicion was right. 
The breathings were those of the wee 
nurse, who, seated in a deep arm-chair, 
slept profoundly. Sewell stood several min- 
utes at the door before he ventured farther : 
at last he crept stealthily forward to the 
foot of the bed, and, separating the cur- 
tains cautiously, he peeped in. The old 
man lay with his eyes closed, and his long 
shrivelled arms outside the clothes. He 
continued to talk rapidly, and by degrees 
his voice grew stronger and clearer, and had 
all that resonance of one speaking in a 
large assembly. “I have now,” said he, 
“shown the inexpediency of this course. 
I have pointed out where you have been im- 
politic. Iwill next explain where you are 
illegal. This Act was made in the 23d year 
of Henry VI., and although intended only 
to apply to cases of action personal, or in- 
dictment of trespass — What is the meaning 
of this interruption? Let there be silence 
in the Court. I will have the tribunal in 
which I preside respected. The public shall 
learn — the representatives of the press — 
and if there be, as I am told there are” — 
his voice grew weaker and weaker, and the 
last words that escaped him were, “ judg- 
ment for the plaintiff.” 

Though his lips still moved rapidly no 
sound came forth, but his hands were con- 
tinually in motion, and his: lean arms 
twitched with short convulsive jerks. Sew- 
ell now crept quietly round towards the 
side of the bed, on which several sheets of 
paper and writing materials lay. One of the 
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sheets alone was written on; it was in the 
large bold hand of the old Judge, who even 
at his advanced age wrote in a vigorous and 
legible character. It was headed, “ Direc- 
tions for my funeral,” and began thus: — 
“ As Irishmen may desire to. testify their 
respect for one who, while he lived, main- 
tained with equal energy the supremacy of 
the law and the inviolability of the man, 
and as my obsequies may in some sort be- 
come an act of national homage, I write 
these lines to convey my last wishes, legacies 
of which my country will be true executors. 

“ First, I desire that I may be buried 
within the nave of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
The spot I have selected is to the right of 
Swift’s monument, under the fifth window, 
and for this purpose that hideous monument 
to Sir Hugh Brabazon may be removed, and 
my interment there confer a double benefit 
upon my country. Secondly, as by my will, 
dated this twenty-eighth day of October 
18—, I have bequeathed, with exception of 
certain small legacies, all my estate, real 
and personal, to Dudley Sewell, Esq., late 
colonel in her Majesty's service, it is my 
wish that he alone should” — here the 
writing finished. 

Three several times Sewell read over the 
lines, and what a thrill of delight ran 
through him! It was liké a reprieve to a 
man on the very steps of the scaffold! The 
Judge was not rich probably, but a consid- 
erable sum of money “ still might have, and 
it was money — cash. It was not invested 
in lands or houses or ships: it was all avail- 
able for that life that Sewell led, and which 
alone he liked. 

If he could but see this will — it must be 
close at hand somewhere — what a satisfac- 
tion it would be to read over the details by 
which at last — at last !— he was to be lift- 


ed above the casualties of a life of struggle! : 
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very first paper he chanced upon was the 
will. It was a large sheet of on post- 
paper, labelled —“ My last Will and Tes- 
tament.—+ W. L.” While Sewell stood 
examining the writing the door creaked 
gently, and his wife moved softly and noise- 
essly into the room. If the sentiment that 
overcame him was not shame, it was some- 
thing in which shame blended with anger. 
It was true she knew him well: she knew 
all the tortuous windings of his plotting, 
scheming nature: she knew that no sense 
of honour, no scruple of any kind, could 
ever stand between him and his object. 
He had done those things which, worse than 
deep crimes, lower a man in the eyes of a 
woman, and that woman his wife, and that 
she thus knew and read him he was well 
aware; but strangely enough there is a 
world of space between being discovered 
through the results of a long inquiry and 
being detected flagrante delicto! taken in 
the very act, red-handed in iniquity ; and so 
did this cold-hearted, callous man now feel 
it. 

“ What are you doing here?” said she, 
calmly and slowly, as she came forward. 

“T wanted to see this. I was curious to 
know how he treated us,” said he, trembling 
as he spoke. 

She took the paper from his hand, re- 
placed it in the desk, and locked it up, with 
the calm determination of one who could 
not be gainsaid. 

“ But I have not read it,” whispered he, 
in a hissing voice. 

“Nor need you,” said she, placing the 
keys under the old man’s pillow. “I heard 
you coming here —I heard you enter the 


| room. I am thankful it is no worse.” 


“ What do you mean by no worse ?” cried 
he, seizing her by the wrist, and staring sav- 
agely at her— “say what you mean, wo- 


He tried three or four drawers of the large! man!” She made no reply; but the scorn- 
ebony cabinet in which the Chief used to! ful curl of her lip, and the steady unflinch- 
throw his papers, with the negligence of a: ing stare of her eyes, showed that neither 
man who could generally re-write as easily | his words nor his gesture had terrified her. 


as he could search for a missing document. 
There were bills and receipts, notes of 
trials, and letters in abundance — but no 
will. The cumbrous old writing-desk, which 
Sir William rarely used, was not in its ac- 
customed plave, but stood on the table in 
the centre of the room, and the keys beside 
it. The will might possibly be there. He 
drew nigh the bed to assure himself that the 
old man was still sleeping, and then he 
turned towards the nurse, whose breathings 
were honest vouchers for insensibility ; and 
thus fortified, he selected the key—he 
knew it well —and opened the desk. The 





“You shall hear more of this to-morrow,” 
said he, bending on her a look of intense 
hate; and he stole slowly away, while she 
seated herself at the bedside, and nd her 
face in the curtain. 


CHAPTER LXII. 
AN UNGRACIOUS ADIEU. 
Wuen Dr. Beattie came at seven o’clock 


in the morning, he found his patient better. 
The nurse gave her account, as nurses know 
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well how to do, of a most favourable night 
— told how calmly he slept, how sensibly 
he talked, and with what enjoyment be ate 
the jelly which he had never tasted. 

At all events he was better ; not stronger, 
perhaps, — there was no time for that; but 
calmer and more composed. 

“ You must not talk, nor be talked to yet 
a while,” said Beattie; “and I will station 
Haire here as a sentinel to enforce my 
orders.” 

“ Yes, I would like Haire,” whispered 
the old man, softly. “Let him come and 
sit by me.” 

“Can I see Mrs. Sewell? or is it too 
early to ask for her?” inquired the Doctor 
of a maid. 

“ She has been up all night, sir, and onhy 
just lain down.” 

“Don’t disturb her, then. I will write 
a line to her, and you can give it when she 
awakes.” 

He went into the library, and wrote : — 
“ Sir William is better, but not out of dan- 
ger. It is even more important now than 

efore that he have perfect quiet. I will 
change the nurse, and meanwhile I desire 
that you alone should enter the room till I 
return.” 

“ What letter was that the Doctor gave 
you as he went away?” said Sewell, who 
during Beattie’s visit had been secretly on 
the watch over all that occurred. 

“ For my mistress, sir,” said the girl, show- 
ing the note. 

Sewell snatched it impatiently, threw his 
eyes over it, and gave it back. “ Tell your 
mistress I want to see her when she is 
dressed. It’s nothing to hurry for, but to 
come down to my room at her own conve- 
nience.” 

“ Better, but not out of danger! I should 
think: not,” muttered he, as he strolled out 
into the garden. “ What is the meaning of 
stationing old Haire at the bedside? Does 
Beattie suspect ? But what could he sus- 
pect ? It would be avery convenient thing 
for me, no doubt, if he would die; but T’d 
scarcely risk my neck to help him on the 
way. These things are invariably discov- 
ered; and it would make no difference with 
the law whether it was the strong cord of 
a vigorous life were snapped, or the frail 
thread of a wasted existence unravelled. 
Just s+; mere unravelling would do it here. 
No need of bold measures. A good vigor- 
ous contradiction — a rude denial of some- 
thing he said — with a sneer at his shattered 
intellect, and I'd stake my life on it his 
passion would do the rest. The blood 
mounts to his head at the slightest insinua- 
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tion. I'd like to see him tried with a good 
round insult. Give me ten ‘minutes alone 
with him, and I’! let Beattie come after me 
with all his bottles; and certainly no law 
could make this murder. Bad-tempered 
men are not to be more carefully guarded 
by the state than better-natured ones. It 
would be a strange statute that made it 
penal to anger an irascible fellow. I won- 
der if some suspicion of this kind has 
crossed Beattie’s mind ? Is it for that Haire 
has been called to keep the watch on deck, 
—and if so, who is to replace him? He’ll 
tire at last — he must sleep some time ; and 
what are they to do then? My wife, per- 
haps. Yes; she would play their game 
willingly enough. Ifshe has heard of this 
will, it will alarmher. She has always tried 
to have the children provided for. She 
dreads —she’s not so wrong there— she 
dreads leaving everything in my power. 
And of late she has dared to oppose me 
openly. My threat of suing for a divorce, 
that used to ‘“ her so submissive once, 
is failing now. Some one has told her that 
I could not succeed. I can see in her man- 
ner that her mind is reassured on this score. 
She could have no difficulty in filching an 
opinion — this house is always full of law- 
yers; and certainly nothing in the habits 
of the place would have imposed any re- 
straint in discussing it.” And he laughed — 
actually laughed —at the conceit thus 
evoked. “If I had but a little time before 
me now, I should work through all my diffi- 
culties. Only tothink of it! One fortnight, 
less perhaps, to arrange my plans, and I 
might defy the world. This is Tuesday. By 
Thursday I shall have to meet those two ac- 
ceptances for three hundred and two hun- 
dred and fifty. The last at all events, I 
must pry, since Wal-ott’s name was not in 
his own handwriting. How conscientiously 
a man meets a bill when he has forged the 
endorsement!” And again he laughed at 
the droll thought. “ These troubles swarm 
around me,” muttered he, impatiently. 
“ There is Fossbrooke, too. Malevolent old 
fool, that will not see how needless it is to 
ruin me. Can't he wait —can’t he wait ? 
It’s his own prediction that I’m a fellow who 
needs no enemy —my own nature will al- 
ways be Nemesis enongh. Who's that ?— 
who is there?” cried he, as he heard a rus- 
tling in the copse at his side. 

“Tr’s me, your honour. I came outto get 
sight of your honour before I went away,” 
sail O’Reardon, in a sort of slavish cringing 
tone. 

“ Away! and where to?” 
“They’re sending me out of the way, 
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your honour, for a week or two, to prevent 
that ould man I arrested charging me with 
parjury. That's what they purtend, sir,” 
said he, in a lower voice. “But the truth 
is, that I know more than they like, ay, and 
more than they think; for it was in my 
house at Cullen’s Wood that the Lord-Lil- 
tenant himself came down, one evening, and 
sat two hours with this ould man.” 

“ Keep these sort of tales for other peo- 
ple, Master O’Reardon ; they have no suc- 
cess with me. You are a capital terrier for 
rat-hunting, but you cut asorry figure when 
you come out as a boar-hound. Do you 
understand me ? ” 

“TI do, sir, right well. Your honour 
means that I ought to keep to informations 
against common people, and not try my 
hand against the gentlemen.” 

“You've hit it perfectly. It’s strange 
enough how sharp you can be in some 
things, and what a cursed fool in others.” 

“ You never was more right in your life, 

sir. That’s my character in one sentence,” 
and he gave a little plaintive sigh, as though 
the thought were a painful one. 
- “ And how do you mean to employ your 
leisure, Mr. O’Reardon? Men of your 
stamp are never thoroughly idle. Will you 
write your memoirs ?” 

“Indeed no, your honour; it might hurt 
people’s feelings the names I'd have to bring 
in; and I’m just going over to France for 
the present.” 

“To France?” 

“ Yes, sir ; Mr. Harman’s tuk heart o’grace, 
and is going to sue for a divorce, and he’s 
sending me over to a place called Boulogne 
to get up evidence against the Captain.” 

“ You like that sort of thing ?” 

“J neither like it nor dislike it,” said 
O’Reardon, while his eye kindled angrily, 
for he thought that he who scoffed at him 
should stand on higher moral ground than 
Sewell’s. 

“ You once lived with Captain Peters, I 
think ?” 

“ Yes, sir; I was his valet for four years. 
I was with him at Malta and Corfu when 
he was in the Rifles.” 

“ And he treated you well ?” 

“ No man better, that I'll say for him if 
he was in the dock to-morrow. He gave 
me a trunk of his clothes — mufti he called 
them — and ten pounds the day I left him.” 

« It’s somewhat hard, isn’t it, to go against 
a man after that? Doesn't your fine nature 
rather revolt at the ingratitude ?” 

“ Well, then, to tell your honour the 
truth, my fine ‘nature’ never was rich 
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enough to afford itself that thing your hon- 
our calls gratitude. It’s a sort of thing for 
my betters,” 

“ I’m sorry to hear you say so, O’Reardon. 
You almost shock me with such principles.” 

“ Well, that’s the way it is, sir. When 
a man’s poor he has no more right to fine 
feelings than to fine feeding.” 

“ Why, you go from bad to worse, O’Rear- 
don. I declare you are positively corrupt- 
ing this morning.” 

“ Am I, sir?” said the fellow, who now 
eyed him with a calm and steady defiance, 
as though he had submitted to all he meant 
to bear. Sewell felt this, and though he 
returned the stare, it was with a far less 
courageous spirit. ‘ Well?” cried he at 
last, as though, no longer able to endure the 
situation, he desired to end it at any cost — 
“ Well ?” 

“T suppose your honour wouldn’t have 
time to settle with me now ?” 

“ To settle with you! What do you call 
settle, my good fellow ? our reckonings are 
very short ones, or I’m much mistaken. 
What’s this settlement you talk of ? ” 

“Tt’s down here in black and white,” 
said the other, producing a folded sheet of 
paper as he spoke. “I put down the pay- 
ments as I made them, and the car hire and 
a trifle for refreshment ; and if your honour 
objects to anything, it’s easy to take it off; 
though, considering I was often on the watch 
till daybreak, and had to come in from 
Howth on foot before the trains started of 
a morning, a bit to eat and to drink was 
only reasonable.” 

‘Make an end of this long story. What 
do you call the amount ? ” 

“ Tt’s nothing to be afeared of, your hon- 
our, for the whole business —the tracking 
him out, the false keys I had made for his 
trunk and writing-case, eight journeys back 
and forwards, two men to swear that he asked 
them to take the Celt’s oath, and the other 
expenses as set down in the account. It’s 
only twenty-seven pound, four and eight- 
pence.” 

“ What ?” 

“ Twenty-seven, four, and eight; neither 
more nor less.” 

A very prolonged whistle was Sewell’s 
sole reply. “Do you know, O’Reardon,” 


said he at last, “it gives me a painfully low 
opinion of myself to see that, alter so man 
months of close acquaintance, I should stil 
appear to you to be little short of an idiot ? 
It is very distressing —I give you my word 
it is — very distressing.” 

“ Make your mind easy, sir ; it is not chat 
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I think you at all;” and the fellow lent an 
emphasis to the “that” which gave it a 
most insulting significance. 

“T’d like toknow,” cried Sewell, as his 
face crimsoned with anger, “if you could 
have dared to offer such a document as this 
to any man you didn’t believe to be a fool.” 

“ The devil a drop of fool’s blood is in 
either of us,” said O’Reardon, with an easy 
air and a low laugh of quiet assurance. 

“TI am flattered by the companionship, 
certainly. It almost restores me to selt-es- 
teem to hear your words. I’d like to pay 

ou a compliment in turn if I only knew 
ow.” 

“ Just pay me my little bill, your honour, 
and it will be all I'll ask. 

“T’m not over much in a joking mood this 
morning, and I’d advise you to talk of some- 
thing else. There’s a five-pound note for 
you,” and he flung the mdney contemptu- 
ously towards him. “ Take it, and think 
yourself devilish lucky that I don’t have you 
up for perjury in this business.” 

O’Reardon never moved, nor made any 
sign to show that he noticed the money at 
his feet ; but, crossing his arms on his chest, 
he drew himself haughtily up, and said — 
“ So, then, it’s defying me you'd try now? 
You'd have me up for perjury! Well, then, 
I begin to believe you area fool, after all. 
No, sir, you needn’t put your hand in your 
waistcoat. If you have a pistol there I have 
another — and, what’s more, I have a wit- 
ness in that clump of trees, that only needs 
the word to stand beside me. There now, 
Colonel, you see you’re beat, and beat at your 
own game too.” 

“D—n you!” cried Sewell, savagely. 
“ Can’t you see that I've got no money ?” 

“Tf I haven’t money, I’ll have money’s 
worth. Short of twenty pound I'll not 
leave this.” 

“T tell you again, you might as well ask 
me for two hundred or two thousand. I'll 
be in cash, 1 hope, by the end of the 
week ” — 

“ Ay, but I'll be in France,” broke in 
O’Reardon. ° 

“T wish you were in ” mumbled 
Sewell, as he believed, to himself; but the 
other heard him, and dryly said, “ No, sir, 
not yet; it’s manners to let you go first.” 

“T lost heavily two nights ago at the 
club — that’s why I'm so hard up; but. I 
know I must have money by Saturday. By 
Saturday’s post, I'll send you an order for 
thirty pounds. Will that content you ?” 

“ No, sir, it will not. I had a bad bout 
of it last night myself, and lost every ha’- 





penny Mr. Harman gave me for the journey 
— that’s the reason I’m here.” 

“But if I have not got it? There, so 
help me! is every farthing I can call my 
own this minute,” and he drew from his 
pocket some silver, in which a single gold 
coin or two mingled — “take it, if you 
like.” 

“ No, sir, it’s no good to me. Short of 
twenty pounds, I couldn’t start on the jour- 
ney.” 

“ And if I haven’t got it? Am I to go out 
aud rob for you!” cried Sewell, as his eyes 
flashed indignantly at him. 

“J don’t want you to rob; but it isn’t 
a house like this hasn’t twenty pounds in 
it.” 

“ You mean,” said Sewell, with a sneer- 
ing laugh, “ that if there’s not cash there 
must be plate, jewels, and suchlike, and so 
T'm to lay an embargo on the spoons; but 
you forget there is a butler who looks after 
these things.” 

“ There might be many a loose thing on 
your lady’s table that would do as well—a 
ring or two, or a bracelet that she’s tired 
of.” 

Sewell started — a sudden thought flashed 
across him; — if he were to kill the fellow 
as he stood there, how should he conceal 
the murder and hide the corpse? It was 
quick as a lightening flash this thought, but 
the horror of the consequences so overcame 
him that a cold sweat broke out over his 
body, and he staggered back to a seat, and 
sank into it exhausted and almost fainting. 

“ Don’t take it to heart that way, sir,” 
said the fellow, gazing at him. “Shall I 
get you a glass of water ?” ae. 

“Yes. No—no; I'll do without it. Its 
passing off. Wait here for a moment; I'll 
be back presently.” He arose as he spoke, 
and moved slowly away. Entering the 
house, he ascended the stairs and made for 
his wife’s room. As he reached the door he 
stopped to listen. There was not a sound 
to be heard. He turned the handle gently 
and looked in. One shutter was partly 
open, and a gleam of the breaking daylight 
crossed the floor and fell upon the bed on 
which she lay, dressed, and fast asleep — so 
soundly, indeed, that though the door creak- 
ed loudly as he pushed it wider, she never 
heard the noise. She had evidently been . 
sitting up with the sick man, and was now 
overcome by fatigue. His intention had 
been to consuk with her — at least to ask 
her to assist him with whatever money she 
had by her—and he had entered thus 
stealthily not to startle her; for somehow, 
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in the revulsion of his mind from the late 
scene of outrage and insult, a sense of re- 
spect, if not of regard, moved him towards 
her, who, in his cruelest moments, had 
never ceased to have a certain influence 
over him. He looked at her as she slept — 
her fine features, at rest, were still beautiful, 
though deep traces of sorrow were seen in 
the darkened orbits and the lines about the 
mouth, while three or four glistening white 
hairs showed themselves in the brown braid 
over her temple. Sewell sat down beside 
the bed, and, as he looked at her, a whole 
life passed in review before him, from the 
first hour he met her to that sad moment of 
the present. How badly they had played 
their game ! how recklessly misused every 
opportunity that might have secured their 
fortune! What had he made of all his 
shrewdness and ready wit? And what had 
she done with all her beauty, and a fascina- 
tion as great as even her beauty? It was 
an evil day that had brought them together. 
Each, alone, without the other, might have 
achieved any success. There had been no 
trust, no accord between them. They 
wanted the same things, it is true, but they 
never agreed upon the road that led to 
them. As to principles, she had no more 
of them than he had, but she had scruples 
~-scruples of delicacy, scruples of woman- 
hood — which often thwarted and worried 
him, and ended by making them enemies; 
and here was now the end of it! Her 
beauty was wasted, and his luck played out, 
and only ruin before them. 

And yet it calmed him to sit there; her 
softly-drawn breathing soothed his ruffled 
spirit.» He felt it as the fevered man feels 
the ice-cold water on his brow —a tran- 
sient sense of what it would be to be well 
again. Is there that in sleep —image as it 
is of the great sleep of all — that subdues all 
rancour of heart —all that spirit of conflict 
and jar by which men make their lives a 
verv hell of undying hates, undying regrets ? 

His heart, that a few moments ago had 
almost burst with passion, now felt almost 
at ease; and in the half-darkened room, the 
stillness, and the calm, there stole over him 
a feeling of repose that was almost happi- 
ness. 
her lips moved. She was dreaming; very 
softly indeed came the sounds, but they 
seemed as if entreating. “ Yes,” she said 
— “ yes —all— everything —I consent. I 
agree to all. only — Cary —let me have 
Cary, and I will go.” ° 

Sewell started. His face became crimson 
in amoment. How was it that these words 
scattered all his late musings, as the hurri- 


As he bent over her to look at her,* 
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cane tears and severs the cloud masses, and 
sends them riven and shattered through the 
sky ? He arose and walked over to the ta- 
ble ; a gold comb and two jewelled hair-pins 
lay on the glass; he clutched them coarsely 
in his hand, and moved away. Cautiously 
and noiselessly he crept down the stairs, 
and out into the garden. “ Take these, and 
make your money of them; they are worth 
more than your claim ; and mind, my good 
fellow — mind it well, I say, or it will be 
worse for you—our dealings end here. 
This is our last transaction, and our last 
meeting. I'll never harm you, if you keep 
only out of my way. But take care that 
you never claim me, nor assume to know 
me, for 1 warn you Til disown you if it 
should bring you to the gallows. That's 
plain speakmg, and you understand it.” 

“ I do, every word of it,” said the fellow, 
as he buttoned up his coat and drew his hat 
over his eyes. “ I’m taking the ‘fiver’ too, 
as it’s to be our last meetin’. I suppose your 
honour will shake hands with me, and wish 
me luck. Well, if you won't, there’s no 
harm done. It’s a quare world, where the 
people that’s doin’ the same things can’t be 
triends, just because one wears fine cloth and 
the other can only afford corduroy. Good- 
bye, sir ; good-bye, anyhow ;” and there was 
a strange cadence in the last words no de- 
scription can well convey. 

Sewell stood and looked after him for a 
moment, then turned into the house, and 
threw himself on a sofa, exhausted and worn 
out. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
A PLEASANT MEETING. 


No sooner did Sir Brook find himself 
once more at liberty than he went to the 
post-office for his letters, of which a goodly 
stoc : had accumulated during his absence. 
A telegram, too, was amongst the number, 
despatched by Tom in great haste eight days 
before. It ran thus:—“ Great news! — 
_we have struck silver in the new shaft — do 
| not sell —do not even treat till you hear 
from me. I write by this post. — LEN- 
DRICK.” Had Tom but seen the unmoved 
‘calm with which Fossbrooke read this as- 
| tounding tidings — had he only seen the easy 

indifference with which the old man threw 
| down the slip of paper after once reading it, 
and passed on to a letter of Lord Wilming- 
_ton from Crew Keep — his patience would 
| certainly have been screly tried. Nor was it 
| from any indifference to good fortune, still as 
| little from any distrust of the tidings. It 
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was simply because he had never doubted 
that the day was coming that was to see him 
once more rich. It might be a little lateror 
a little earlier. It might be that wealth 
should shower itself upon him in a gradually 
increasing measure, or come down in a very 
deluge of prosperity. These were things he 
did not, could not know; but of the fact — 
the great Fact itself — he had as firm a be- 
lief as he had of his own existence; and had. 
he died before realising it, he would have 
bequeathed his vast fortune, with blanks for 
the amount, as conscientiously as though it 
were bank stock for which he held the 
vouchers. ¢ 

When most men build castles in the air 
they know on what foundations their edifices 
are based, and through all their imaginative 
ardour there pierces the sharp pang of un- 
reality. No so with Fossbrooke. It was 
simply a question of time with him when the 
costly palace might become fit for habitation, 
and this great faith in himself rescued him 
from all that vacillation so common to those 
who keep a debtor and creditor account be- 
tween their hopes and fears. Neither was 
he at all impatient because Destiny did not 
bestir herself and work quicker. The world 
was always pleasant, always interesting ; 
and when to-morrow or next day Fortune 
might call him to a higher station and other 
modes of life, he almost felt he should regret 
the loss of that amusing existence he now 
enjoyed, amongst people all new and all 
strange to him. 

At last he came to Tom Lendrick’s letter 
—four closely written pages, all glowing 
with triumph. On the day week after Sir 
B.’s departure, he wrote: — “They had 
come upon a vein of lead so charged with 
silver as to seem as though the whole mass 
were of the more precious metal. ll 
Cagliari came down to see a block of ore 
upwards of two hundredweight, entirely 
crusted with silver, and containing in the 
mass forty per cent. We had to get a 
guard from the Podesta, merely to keep off 
the curious, for there was no outrage nor 
any threat of outrage. Indeed, your kind 
treatment of our work people now begins 
bear its fruit, and there was nothing but 
goodwill and kind feeling for our lucky for- 
tune. The two Jews, Heenwitz and Voss, 
of the Contrada Reale, were amongst the 
first visitors, and: had actually gone down 
into the shaft before I knew of it. They at 
once offered me a large sum for a share in 
the mine; and when I told them it was 
with you they must treat, they pro to 
open a credit of three hundred thousand 


francs with their house in my favour, to go 
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on with the working till I heard from you 
and learned your intentions. This offer, 
tog, T have declined, till I get your letter. 

‘This was on Tuesday, but on Thursday 
we struck pure silver without a trace of 
lead. the only alloy being a thin vein of 
cobalt, like a ribbon, running through the ° 
ore; and which Chiusani says— for he has 
worked in Mexico and the Brazils—is 

roof of a strong vein. The news spread 
ike wildfire at Cagliari; and I have had 
such levees of the money folk! all offering 
me millions at any, or indeed at nq interest, 
and actually entreating me to put my hand 
in their pockets while they look away or 
close their eyes. As for the presents that 
pour in, we have no room for them; and 
you know how dangerous it would be 
to refuse these people. It is only a 
short step with them from a sworn friend- 
ship to the stiletto. The only disturbin 
element in all this joy is a sort of offici 
protest from the Delegato of the province 
against our working what the Crown may 
claim as aroyalty ; but I am instructed that 
Sardinia once acquired all royal rights by a 
fixed payment, and Lucy thinks she read 
somewhere the details of the cession. At 
any rate, she and Contini, the lawyer, are 
hard at work making out the reply; and 
the English version, which Lucy does, will 
be forwarded to our minister at Naples to- 
morrow. You'd laugh if vou saw how she 
has familiarised herself with not only all the 
legal terms, but with all our mining phraseol- 
ogy, and how acutely she marks the differ- 
ence between intact royalties and the claims 
of the Crown to certain percentages on 
exempted mines. Contini is a bachelor, 
and I am fully persuaded intends to make 
her an offer of his legal hand and heart — 
that is, if he finds that we are likely to 
beat the Crown lawyers. I cannot help 
thinking he’s a lucky fellow that you are 
not here, nor like to be, on the day he 
makes his proposal. 

“ As much for peace’s sake as for conveni- 
ence, I have accepted twenty thousand 
francs on loan. I have taken it from the 
four principal bankers in Cagliari, in equal 

—- I 
hope this was. not wrong. send you 
herewith bills for fifteen thousand, remem- 
bering, if I be right, that you borrowed 
some hundred ; ounds on the security of the 
mine, which you might like now to pay 
off.” After some business ° details, given 
at length, and with a degree of ampli- 
fication that somewhat wearied Sir Brook to 
read, he summed up thus: — “ Write to me 
therefore at once, and say what course we 
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ought to take regarding our rights, Could 
our home lawyers afford you no information 
of value? Shall we oppose or shall we 
compromise ? I suspect they wish the Mat- 
ter. 

“ Are you satisfied that I accepted this 
loan? I have my own misgivings, not 
about the fact, for we wanted money to go 
on, but as to your concurrence. 

“ And when are you coming back? I 
cannot say how impatient I am for your re- 
turn, all the more that you have only writ- 
ten that hurried note from Dover since you 
left us. Lucy isin great spirits, takes im- 
mense interest in all we are doing, and does 
all the Italian correspondence for me. She 
wears a little silver hammer, the miner's 
hammer, in her hat; and her popularity 
with the people is unbounded. You will be 
amused, on your return, to find that your 
sketch on the wall of the splendid palace 
that was to crown our successes has ac- 

uired two wings and a great tower; and a 
third figure, a lady, has been added to the 
wang. party that are cantering up the ave- 
nue. Lucy says that nothing but humility (!) 

could have devised such a Sa for people 
so rich as we are. It certainly was not the 
sentiment with which hitherto I have re- 
garded shis edifice. I have come to the 
end of my paper, but I will not close this 
till 1 see if the post should not bring us 
news of you. 

“ Your letter has just come. The latter 

of it has given us great uneasiness. 

it is precisely such a time as a private 
enemy —if you have one — would choose 
to work out a personal grudge. No matter 
how totally you feel yourself free from im- 
plication in these Irish troubles, do nothin 
— positively nothing — without legal ” 3 
vice, It will save you a world of trouble ; 
not to speak of the comfort you will feel in 
knowing that your interests are matter of 
care and thought to another. Above all, 
keep us informed daily by telegraph how 
and where you are, and what doing. 

“ Lucy wants to go off to you to-night, but 
Ihave had a slight return of my fever, a very 
slight one, and she half fears to leave me. 
If your uext gives us good news, we shall 
soon forget this unpleasantness; but, I re- 
pont, lot no day pass without tidings of you. 

és evening report has just come in 
from the mirage one nanos and aarenty- 

* eight pounds ilver in t twenty-four 
hours! I have taken on forty additional 
men, and the new smelting-house will be in 
full work within a week, If you only were 
here, I’d have nothing more to wish for. 

“I suppose Trafford has written to you. 
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In the short note I got from him yesterday 
there is nothing but gratitude to you. He 
says he owes everything to your friendship. 
He means to be in England in a few days, 
and of course will go over to you; but 
write, or rather telegraph. — aes x. 

“ ” 


“T wrote to Colonel Cave this morning to 
tell him his small venture with us would not 
turn out so badly. Our first dividend will 
be at least cent per cent, so that he cannot 
lose by us. It’s downright jolly to be able 
to send off such a dispatch.” 

The last letter. of the heap was from 
Lady Trafford, and served in a measure to 
explain that pare in Tom’s epistle 
which spoke of young Trafford’s gratitude. 
It appeared that Lady Traffords youngest 
son, on whom Sir Hugh had fixed to make 
the head of the family, had gone to winter 
at Madeira, and while there had fallen in 
love with and married a Portuguese girl, 
the daughter of his landlady. The news of 
this mésalliance had nearly killed his father, 
who was only recovering from a bad attack 
of gout when the tidings reached him. By 
good luck, however, on the very same day 
came a letter from Fossbrooke, declari 
that no matter what treatment young Traf- 
ford might meet with from his own family, 
he, Sir Brooke, would stand firmly by him, 
so long as his honourable and manly con- 
duct and his fidelity to his word to the girl 
he loved entitled him to regard and aftec- 
tion. “In a worldly point of view,” wrote 
he, “ such friendship as mine is a poor thing. 
lam a man of nothing, it is true; but I 
have lived long: enough to know that there 
are other successes besides wealth and sta- 
tion. There are such things as self-respect, 
contentment, and the love of friends; and I 
do think’ my experiences will help him to 
secure some share of these. 

“ There is, however, one entreaty I would 
prefer, and if there be in your memory 
any kind “2 of me, you will not refuse 
my prayer. Your boy is eager to see you, 
and shake your hand. Let him come. If 
you cannot or will not approve, do not at 
least condemn what he is about todo. In 
his anxiety to obtain your sanction, he has 
shown ali deference to your authority. 
This shows he is worthy of your esteem; 
and if he were to palter between the hope 
of all your fortune and the love of this 
girl he would only deserve your contempt, 

proud of him, then, even if you disin- 
herit him to-morrow. If these be the 
sentiments of a man who has nothing, re- 
member, Trafford, that I was not always a 
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beggar ; and if I thought that being rich | feel I am very forgiving to write you in 


would alter these opinions, I can only say I 3 the 
hope I may die as poor as now I write my- yon took in involving us all in this un- 


self. 


against being guided 


this strain, seeing how great was the share 


appy business. At one moment I positive- 


“There's a strong prejudice, I know, | ly detested —I don’t suspect yet that Ien- ~ 
“ men who have | tirely pardon — you, though I may when 


made such a sorry hand of their own for-| you come here, especially if you bring me 
tunes as I have; but many a fellow who| any good news of this peerage business, 
has been shipwrecked has proved a good | which I look to as our last refuge. Len- 
- sailor; at all events, he knows what it is to | drick is a very odd name — are there many 
be buffeted by the waves and torn on the|of them? Of course, it will be well under- 
rocks. Now, I have told your son not to|stood that we only know the immediate 


me. 


be afraid of these, and I think he trusts |relations— father and brother, I mean. 


We stand no cousins, still less uncles or 


“Qnce more, then, I ask, let me tell | aunts. . 
Lionel you will receive him; and believe| _“ Sir Hugh thinks I ought to write to the 


me faithfully your old friend, 
“ Br, FossBROOKE.” 


Lady Trafford’s note was short — 


“My pear. Sir Broox,—I suppose 


old Judge. I opine he would be flattered 
by the attention, but I have not yet made 
up my mind upon it. Give me some ad- 
vice on this, and believe me sincerely 
yours.” 


there is nothing for it but what you say,| After despatching a telegram to Cagliari, 
and Lionel may come here. We have had | to say he was well and at large, and would 
nothing but disasters with our sons. I)|soon be on his way back again, Fossbrooke 
wish I could dare to hope that this was to| wrote a few lines to Lord Wilmington of 
be the end of the calamities. Sir Hugh | regret that he could not afford time to 

desires much that you could be here when | over and see him, and assuring him that the 
L. arrives. Could you conveniently ar- | late incident that had befallen him was not 


range this? George’s shocking marriage 
the terrible disappointment to our hopes 


,| worth a thought. “He must be a more 
, | irritable fellow than I am,” he wrote, “ who 


and other worries, have almost proved too | would make a personal grievance of a mere 


much for me. 


accident, against which, in a time of trou- 


“ Is there any truth in the story that Miss | ble, it would be hard to provide. While I 


-L’s grandfather was negotiating for a peer-|say this I must add that I think the spy 


age as the condition of his retirement from | system is a mistake — that there is an over- 
the bench? If so, and that the object | eagerness in pe officials to procure com- 


could be compassed, it would go far towards | mittals; and 


declare to.you I have often 


removing some of our objections to the con- | had more difficulty to get out of a crowded 
nection. Sir Hugh’s influence with ‘the |evening party than I should have felt ji 

Party’ would unquestionably be of use ;| making my escape from your jail or bride- 
and though a law lord does not mean much, | well, whichever be its name. I don’t sns- 
it is something. Inform me fully on this| pect your law officers are marvels of wis- 
head. It is very strange that Lionel should | dom, and your Chief Secretary is an ass.” 
never have mentioned the matter, and, in-| To Lady Trafford he wrote a very brief 


_ 0.ed, strongly indicates how little trouble | reply. e scarcely thought his engage- 


ae took, or cared to take, to obviate our | ments would enable him to make a visit to 
natural objections to the match. I suppose | Holt. “I will, however, come if I can, 
ner father is not a practising physician. | chiefly to obtain your full and free pardon, 
At all events, he need not be styled Doc- | though for what ayer rendering you an 


tor. Oh dear! when I think of it all, and | invaluable service, 


am puzzled to under- 


think what an end my ambitions have come | stand; and ‘I repeat, if your son ob- 
to, I could cry my eyes out. It often strikes | tain this gous lady in marriage, he will 
1 


me that — who make most sacrifices | be, after 


for their chi 
fashion. The Dean says these are myste- 


r Hugh, the luckiest man of his 


dren are ever repaid in this | name and family. 


“ As to the peerage, I can tell you noth- 


rious dispensations, and that we must sub-|ing. I believe there is rather a prejudice 
mit to them. I suppose we must, but it| against sending Irishmen up to the Lords; 


certainly is not without reluctance. 
“T thought of asking you to write to Lionel, 


and it is scarcely ever done with lawyers. 
Ip regard to writing to Baron Lendrick, I 





but I will do so myself, painful as it is. I] hardly know what to say. He is a man of 
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at ability, but of even greater vanity, 
a it should be a cleverly-worded epistle 
that would nov ruffle some one of his thou- 
sand sensibilities. If you feel, however, 
adroit enough to open the negotiation, do 
so by all means; but don’t make me respon- 
sible for what may come of it if the rejoin- 
der be not to your taste. For myself, I’d 
rather poke up a grizzly bear with an um- 
brella than Id provoke such a man to an 
exchange of letters.” 

To get back to Cagliari as soon as possi- 
ble, and relieve Tom of that responsibility 
which seemed to weigh so heavily upon 
him, was Fossbrooke’s first resolve. He 
must see Sewell at once, and finish the 
business; and however unpleasant the step 
might be, he must seek him at the Priory, 
if he could not meet him elsewhere. He 
wished also to see Beattie — he wanted to 
repay the loan he had made him. The 
Doctor, too, could tell him how he could 
obtain an interview with Sewell without 
any intrusion upon the Chief Baron. 

it was evening before Fossbrooke could 
make his visit to Beattie, and the Doctor 
had just sat down to dinner with a gentle- 
man who had arrived by the mail-packet 
from England, giving orders that he was 
not to be disturbed on any score. 

“ Will you merely take in my name,” 
said Sir Brook, “and beg, with my re- 
spects, to learn at what hour to-morrow 
Dr. Beattie would accord me a few min- 


utes.” The butler’s hesitation was mildly 
overcome by the persuasive touch of a 
sovereign, and he retired with the message. 

Before a minute elapsed, Dr. Beattie 
came out, napkin in hand, and his face 


beaming with delight. “If there was a 

man in Europe I was wishing for this mo- 

ment, it was yourself, Sir Brook,” said he. 

4*Do you know who is dining with me? 

Come in and see. — No, no, I'll not be de- 
» 

A sudden terror crossed Fossbrooke’s 
mind that his guest mig! t be Colonel Sew- 
ell, and he hung back, muttering some 
words of apology. 

“1 tell you,” repeated the Doctor, “I'll 
‘take no refusal. It's the rarest piece of 
luck ever befell, to have chanced upon you. 
Poor Lendrick is dying for some news of 
‘his son and daughter.” 

“ Lendrick! Dr. Lendrick ? 

“To be sure— who else? When your 
‘knock came to the door, I was telling him 
‘that I heard you were in Dublin, and only 
doubted it because you had never called on 
me; but come along, we can say all these 
‘things over our soup. Look whom I have 
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brought you, Tom,” cried Beattie, as he led 
Sir Brook into the room,—“here’s Sir 
Brook Fossbrooke come to join us.” And 
the two men grasped hands in heartiest 
embrace, while Fossbrooke, not waiting for 
a word of question, said, “ Both well and 
hearty. I had a telegram this morning.” 

“How much I owe you!—how much, 
how much!” was all that Lendrick could 
say, and his eyes swam as he said it. 

“It is I am the debtor, and well I know 
what it is worth to be so! Their loving 
kindness and affection have rescued me 
from the one terror of my life — the fear of 
becoming a discontented, incredulous old 
bachelor. Heaven bless them for it, their 
goodness has kept me out of that danger.” 

“And how are they looking ?— is 
Lucy” —he stopped and looked half 
ashamed. 

“More beautiful than ever,” broke in 
Fossbrooke. “Ithink she is taller than 
when you last saw her, and perhaps a shade 
more thoughtful-looking; and Tom is a 
splendid fellow. I scarcely know what 
career he could not follow, nor where he 
would not seem too good for whatever he 
was doing.” 

“ Ah, if I could but tell you how happy 
you have made me !” muttered Lendrick. 
“T ought never to have left them — never 
broken up my home. I did it unwillingly, 
it is true; but I ought never to have done 
it.” 

“Who knows if it may not turn out for 
the best, after all? You need never be 
separated henceforth. Tom’s last letter to 
me — I'll bring it over to you to-morrow 
— tells me what I well knew must befall us 
sooner or later—that we are rolling in 
wealth, have silver enough to pave the 
streets, and more money than we sha!l be 
able to spend — though I once had rather a 
knack that way.” 

* That’s glorious news!” said Beattie. 
“It’s our mine, I suppose?” added he, 
laughing. 

“Po be sure it is; and I have come pre- 
pared to buy you out, Doctor, or pay you 
your first dividend, cent per cent, which- 
ever you prefer.” 

“Let us hear about this mine,” said 
Beattie. 

“Td rather talk to you about the miners, 
Tom and Lucy,” said Fossbrooke. 

“ Yes, yes, tell us of them. Do they ever 
talk of ‘ The Nest?’ do they ever think of 
the happy days we passed there?” cried 
Lendrick. 

“ Ay, and more. We have had a pro- 





ject this many a day —we can realise it 
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now — to buy it, out-and-out. And I’m to 
build a cabin for myself by the river-side 
where the swans’ hut stood,and I’m to be 
_ asked to dinner every Sunday.” 

“ By Jove, I think I'll run down by the 
rail for one of those dinners,” said Beattie ; 
“but I certainly hope the company will 
ye better appetites than my guests of to- 

ay.” 


“Tam too happy to feel hungry,” said 
Lendrick. “If ie knew that 1 al poor 
dear father could live to see us all united 
—all together again, I’d ask for no more 
in life.” 

“And so he may, Tom; he was better 
this afternoon, and though weak and low, 
yo collected and sensible. Mrs. 

ewell has been his nurse to-day, and she 
seems to manage him cleverly.” 

“TI saw her at the Cape. She was nicely 
mannered, and, if I remember aright, hand- 
some,” said Lendrick, in his half-abstracted 
way. 

“She was beautiful — perfectly beautiful 
—asagirl: except your own Lucy, I never 
saw any one so lovely,” said Fossbrooke, 
whose voice shook with emotion as he 
spoke. 

“T wish she had better luck in a hus- 

_ band,” said Beattie. “ For all his graceful 
address and insinuating ways, I’m full sure 
he’s a bad fellow.” 

Fossbrooke checked himself with a great 
effort, and merely nodded an assent to the 
other’s words. 

“ How came it, Sir Brook,” asked Beat- 
tie, suddenly, “that you should have been 
in Dublin so long without once coming to 
see me?” 

“ Are you very discreet ? — may I be sure 
that neither of you will ever accidentally 
let drop a word of what I shall tell you?” 

“You may rely upon my secrecy, and 
upon Tom Lendrick’s ignorance, for there 
he is now in one of his reveries, thinking of 
his children in all probability, and I'll 
guarantee you, to any amount, that he'll 
not hear one word you say for the next 
half-hour.” ’ 

“The fact is, they took me up for a 
rebel — some one with more zeal than dis- 
crimination fancied I looked like a ‘ Celt, 
as these fellows call themselves; and my 
mode of life, and my packet of lead ore, 
and some other things of little value, com- 
pleted the case against me, and they sent 
me to jail.” 

“ To jail!” 

“ Yes: to a place called Richmond Bride- 
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well, where I passed some seven or eight 
days, by no means uupleasantly. It was 
very quiet, very secure against intrusion. 
I had a capital room, and very fair food. 
Indeed I’m not sure that I did not leave it 
with a certain regret; but as I had writ- 
ten to my old friend Lord Wilmington to 
apprise him of the mistake, and to warn 
him against the consequences such a blun- 
der might occasion if it befell one less well- 
disposed towards him than myself, I had 
nothing for it but to take a friendly fare- 
well of m jailer and go.” 

“] declare few men would have treated 
the incident so temperately.” 

“ Wilmington’s father was my fag at 
Eton; let me see — no, I'll not see — how 
long ago; and Wilmington himself used to 
come and spend his summer vacations with 
me when I had that Wiltshire place; and I 
was very fond of the boy, and as he liked 
my partridge-shooting, we grew to be fast 
friends; but why are we talking of these 
old histories when it is the present that 
should engage us? I hg yo only caution 

ou once again against letting the sto 
i abroad ts fellows wid like to 
made a House of Commons row out of it, 
and I'd not stand it. Is the Doctor sleep- 
ing ?” added he, in a whisper, as Lendrick 
sat with closed eyes and clasped hands, 
mute and motionless. 

“No,” said Beattie; “it is his way when 
he is.very happy. He is going over to him- ° 
self all you have been telling him of his 
children, and he neither sees nor hears 
aught around him.” 

“ T was going to tell him another piece of 
news that would probably please him,” said 
Sir Brook, in the same low tone. ‘I have 
nearly completed arrangements for the pur- 
chase of ‘The Nest;’ by this day week I 
hope it will be Lucy’s.” 

“Oh! do tell him that. I know of nothin 
that would delight him as much. Lendrick, 
said he, touching his arm, “ here is some- 
thing you would like to hear.” 

“ No, no!” muttered he, softly. ‘ Life is 
too short for these things. No more separa- 
tions — no more ; we we must live together, 
come what may ;” and he stretched out his 
hands on either side of him, as though to 
grasp his children. 

“Tt is a pity to awaken him from such a 
dream,” said Fossbrooke, cautiously ; “ let 
us steal over to the window and not disturb 
him.” 

They crept cautiously away to a window- 





bench, and talked till late into the night. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


MAN TO MAN. 


As Sewell awoke it was already evening.. 


Fatigue and anxiety together had so over- 
come him that he slept like one drugged 
by a narcotic; nor da he very quickly 
recall on awakening how and wherefore 
he had not been to bed His servant had 
left two letters on his table while he slept, 
and these served to remind him of some at 
least of the troubles that last oppressed him. 
One was from his law-agent, regretting that 
he could not obtain for him the loan he solicit- 
ed on any terms whatever, and mildly sug- 
gesting that he trusted the Colonel would be 
Prepared to meet certain acceptances which 
would fall due in the coming week. The 
other was from a friend whom he had often 
assisted in moments of difficulty, and ran 
— Dear §.—I lost two hundred last 
night at pool, and, what’s worse, can’t pay 
it. That infernal rule of yours about prompt 
yment will smash us both — but it’s so 
e you! You never had a run of luck 
yét that you didn’t do something that turned 
a 


inst you afterwards. Your clever rule 
t the selling-stakes cost me the best 
mare I ever had; and now this blessed stroke 
of ea genius leaves me in doubt whether 
to blow my brains out or start for Boulogne. 
As Tom Beecher said, you are a ‘ deuced 
deal too ‘cute to prosper.’ If I have to 
cross the water, I suspect you might as well 
come with me. — Yours, 
“Dick VAUGHAN.” 


Sewell tore the note up ge small- 
est fragments, muttering sav to him- 
self the while. “I'll be bound,” said he, 
“ the cur is half consoled for his mishap by 
ong bon much worse ruin has befallen 
me. What is it, Watkin? What do you 
want?” cried he to his servant, who came 
hastily into the room. 

“ His lordship has taken a bad turn, sir, 
and Mrs. Sewell wants to see you immedi- 


ately.” 

“All right! Say I'm coming. Who 
knows,” muttered he, “ but there’s a chance 
for me yet?” He turned into his dressing- 
room and bathed his temples and his head 
with cold water, and, refreshed at once, 
he ascended the stairs. 

“ Another attack has come on. He was 
sleeping calmly,” said Mrs. Sewell as she 
met him, “‘ when he awoke with a start, and 
broke out into wild raving. I have sent for 
Beattie; but what is to be done mean- 
while ?” 





“T’'m no doctor; I can’t tell you.” 

“ Haire thinks the ice ought to be ap- 
plied ; the nurse says a blister or mustard 
to the back of the neck.” 

“Is he really in danger? —that’s the 
question.” : 

“T believe so. I never saw him so ill.” 

«“ You think he’s dying ?” said he, fierce- 
ly, as though he would not brook any sort of 
equivocation ; but the coarseness of his man- 
ner revolted her, and she turned away with- 
out reply. “ There’s no time to be lost,” 
muttered Sewell, as he hastened down- 
stairs. “ Tell George I want the carriage 
tothe door immediately,” said he ; and then, 
entering his own room, he opened his writ- 
ing-desk, and after some search came apon 
a packet, which he sealed and addressed. 

“ Are you going for Beattie?” asked 
Mrs. Sewell, as she appeared at the door; 
“ for Haire says it would be better to fetch 
some one — any one — at once.” 

“T have ordered the carriage. I'll get 
Lysaght or Adams if I should not find 
Beattie ; and mind, if Beattie come while I 
am away, detain him, and ‘don’t let him 
leave this till I return. Do you mind me ?” 

“Yes; I'll tell him what you say.” 

“ Ay, but you must insist upon his doing 
it. There will be all sorts of stories if he 
should die” — 

“ Stories ? what do you mean by stories,” 
cried she, in alarm. 

“ Rumours of neglect, of want of proper 
care of him, and suchlike, which would be 
most insulting. At all events I am resolved 
Beattie should be here at the last; and take 
care that he does not leave. I'll call at my 
mother’s too;—she ought to come back 
with me. We have to deal with a scandal- 
loving world, and let us leave them as little 
to fall foul of as may be.” All this was said 
hurriedly, as he bustled about the room, 
fussy and impatient, and with an eagerness 
to be off which certainly surprised her. 

“ You know where to find these doctors, 
— you have their addresses?” asked she. 

“ George knows all about them.” 

“ And William does, at all events.” 

“T’m not taking William. I don’t want 
a footman with a brougham. It is a light 
carriage and speedy cattle that are needed 
here; and here they come. . Now, mind 
that you keep Beattie till I come back ; 
and if there be any inquiries, simply say 
the Chief Baron is the same as yesterday.” 

a I not better consult Dr. Beat- 
tie ?” 

“ You will do as I tell you, madam,” said 
he, sternly. ‘ You have heard my direc- 
tions; take care that you follow them. To 
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Mr. Lys t’s, George — no, first to Dr. 
Beattie’s, Merrion Square,” cried he, as he 
stepped into the carriage, “ and drive fast.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the coachman, and start- 
ed at once. He had not proceeded more 
than half-way down the avenue, however, 
when Sewell, leaning out of the window 
said, “ Don’t ge into town, George; make 
for the Park by the shortest cut you can 
—the Secretary’s Lodge.” 

“ All right, sir; the beasts are fresh. 
We'll be there in thirty minutes.” True to 
his word, within the half hour the horses, 
white with sweat and flanking like racers, 
stood at the door of the Secretary’s Lodge. 
Four or five private carriages and some 
cabs were also at the. door, signs of a din- 
~— which had not yet broken up. 

“ Take this card in to Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Wells,” said he to the butler, who was an old 
acquaintance, “and say I want one minute 
in private with him —strictly private, mind. 
Til step into the library here and wait.” 

“ What's up, Sewell? are you in a new 
scrape, eh ?” said Balfour, entering, slightly 
flushed with wine and conversation, and 
half put out by the interruption. 

“Not much of a scrape—can you give 
me five minutes?” 

“ Wells said one minute, and that’s why I 
came. The Castledowns, and Eyres, and 
the Asbes are here, and the Langrish girls, 
and Dick Upton.” 

“A very choice company, for robbing 
you of which even for a moment I owe 
every apology, but still my excuse is a good 
one. 
Solicitor-General as you were a week or 
two ago?” 

“If you mean Pemberton, I wish he was 
—on the bench, or in Abraham’s bosom — 
I don’t much care which, for he is the most 
confounded bore in Christendom. Do you 
come to tell me that you'll poison him ?” 

“No, but I can promote him.” 

“ Why — how — in what way ?” 

“I told you a few days ago that I could 
manage to make the old man give in his re- 
ao it required some tact and 
address, and especially the absence of every- 
thing like menace or compulsion.” 

_ “Well, well, well— have you done it — 
is it a fact ?” 

“It is.” 

“TI mean an indisputable, irrevocable fact 
—something not to be denied or escaped 
from ?” ' 

“Just so; a fact not to be denied or 
escaped from.” 

“Tt must come through me, Sewell, mind 
that. I took charge of the negotiation two 


Are yqu as anxious to promote your: 
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years ago, and no one shall step in and rob - 
me of my credit. I have bad all the worry 
and fatigue of the transaction, and I insist, 
if there be any glory in success, it shall be 
mine.” 

“ You shall have all the glory, as you call 
it. What I aspire to is infinitely less bril- 
liant.” ; 

“You want a place—hard enough to 
find one — at least to find something worth 
having. You'll want something as good as 
the Registrarship, eh ?” 

“No; Ill not pester you with my claims. 
I’m not in love with official life. 1 doubt if 
I'm well fitted for it.” : 

: You want a seat in the House —is that 
It ” 

“Not exactly,” said Sewell, laughing, 
“though there is a good stroke of business 
to be done on private bills, and railway 
grants. My want is the simplest of all wants 
— money.” 

“Money! But how am I to give you | 
money? Out of what fund is it to come ? 
You don’t imagine we live in the old days 
of secret-service funds, with unlimited cor- 
ruption to back us, do you?” 

“TI suspect that the source from which 
it is to come is a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence tome. You can easily squeeze me in- 
to the estimates as a special envoy, or 
Crown prosecution, or a present to the 
Emperor of Morocco.” 

“Nothing of the kind. You are totally 
in error. All these fine days are passed 
and gone. ‘They go over us now like a 
schedule in bankruptcy ; and it would be 
easier to make you a colonial bishop than 
give yo fifty pounds out of the Consolidated 

und.” 

“ Well, I’d not object to the episcopate if 
there was some good shooting in the dio- 
cese.” 

“T have no time for chaff,” said Balfour, 
oe ye ol “T am leaving my company 
too long, besides. Just come over here to- 
morrow to breakfast, and we'll talk the 
whole thing over.” 

“ No, I'll not come to breakfast; I break- 
fast in bed: and if we are to come to any 
settlement of this matter, it shall be here 
and now.” 

“Very peremptory all this, considering 
that the question is not of your retirement. 

“ Quite true. It is not my retirement we 
have to discuss, but it is, whether I shall 
choose to hand you the Chief Baron’s, 
which I hold here” — and he produced the 
packet as he spoke — “or go back and in- 
duce him to reconsider and withdraw it. Is 
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not that a very intelligible way to put the 
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ease, Balfour? Did you expect such a 
business-like tone from an idle dog like 
me?” 

“ And I am to believe that the document 
in your hand contains the Chief Baron’s 
resignation ?” 

* You are to believe it or not — that’s at 
your option. Itis the fact, at all events.” 

“ And what power have you to withhold 
it, when he has determined to tender it?” 

“ About the same power I have to do 
this,” said Sewell, as, taking up a sheet of 
note-paper from the table, : tore it into 
fragments, and threw them into the fire. 
“T think you might see that the same in- 
fluence by which I induced him to write 
this would serve to make him withhold it. 
The Judge condescends to think me a 
rather shrewd man of the world, and takes 
my advice occasionally.” 

“ Well, but — another point,” broke in 
Balfour, hurriedly. “What if he should 
recall this to-morrow or the day after? 
What if he were to say that on reconsider- 
ation he felt unwilling to retire? It is clear 

‘ we could not well coerce him.” 

“ You know very little of the man when 
you suggest such a possibility. He’d as soon 
think of suicide as doubt any decision he 
had once formally announced to the world. 
The last thing that would ever occur to 
him would be to disparage his infallibility.” 

“T declare I am quite ashamed of being 
away so long; couldn’t you come down to 
the office to-morrow, at your own hour, 
and talk the whole thing over quietly ?”. 

“Impossible. I'll be very frank with 
ve lost a pot of money last night to 

ngton, and haven't got it to pay him. I 
tried twenty places during the day, and 
failed. I tossed over a score of so-called 
securities, not worth sixpence in a time of 

ressure, and I came upon this, which has 

en in my hands since Monday last, and I 
thought, Now Balfour wouldn't exactly 
give me five hundred pounds for it, but 
there’s no reason in life that he might not 
obtain that sum for me in some quarter. 
Do you see ?” 

“I see — that is, I see everything but the 
five hundred.” 

“Tf you don’t, then you'll never see this,” 
said Sewell, replacing it in his pocket. 

“You won’t comprehend that I’ve no 
fund to go to; that there’s no bank to back 
me through such a transaction. Just be a 
little reasonable, and you'll see that I can’t 
do this out of my own pocket. It is true 
I could press your claim on the party. I 
could say, what I’m quite ready to say, that 
we owe the whole arrangement to you, and 
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that, especially as it will cost you the. loss 
of your Registrarship, you must not be for- 
gotten.” 

“ There’s the mistake, my dear fellow. I 
don’t want that. I don’t want to be made 
supervisor of mad-houses, or overlooker of 
light-ships. Until office hours are comprised 
between five and six o'clock, and some of 
the cost of sealing-wax taken out in sand- 
wiches, I don’t mean to re-enter public life. 
I stand out for cash payment. I hope that’s 
intelligible.” 

“Oh, perfectly so; but as impossible as 
intelligible.” 

“Then, in that case, there’s no more to 
be said. All apologies for having taken 
you so long from your friends. Good- 
night.” 

“ Good-night,” said Balfour. “I am sorry 
we ny come to some arrangement. Good- 
night.” 

‘ As this document will now never see 
the light, and as all action in the matter 
will be arrested,” said Sewell, gravely, “I 
rely upon your never mentioning our pres- 
ent interview.” 

“ Tdeclare I don’t see why I am precluded 
from speaking of it to my friends, — con- 
fidentially, of course.” 

“You had better not.” 

“ Better not! better in what sense? As 
regards the public interests or my personal 
ones ?” ; 

“TI simply repeat, you had better not.” 
He put on his hat as he spoke, and without 
a word of leave-taking moved towards the 
door. 

“ Stop one moment — a thought has just 
struck me. You like a sporting offer. I'll 
bet you twenty pounds even, you'll not let 
me read the contents of that paper; and 
I'll lay you long odds—two hundred to 
one, in pounds —that you don’t give it to 
me.” 

“ You certainly do like a good thing, Bal- 
four. In plain words, you offer me two 
hundred and twenty. I'll be shot if I see 
why they should have higgled so long about 
letting the Jews into Parliament when fel- 
lows like you have seats there.” 

“Be good enough to remember,” said 
Balfour, with an easy smile, “ that I’m the 
only bidder, and if the article be not 
knocked down to me, there’s no auction.” 

“I was certain I'd hear that from you! 
I never yet knew a fellow do a stingy thing, 
that he hadn’t a shabbier reason to sustain 
it.” 

“Come, come, there’s no need of this. 
You can say No to my offer, without a rude- 
ness to myself.” 
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“ Ay, that’s all true, if one only had tem- 
per for it, but J haven’t; and I have my 
doubts that even you would if you were to 
be tried as sorely as I am.” 

“T never do get angry; a man shows his 
hand when he loses his temper, and the 
fellow who keeps cool can always look at 
the other’s cards.” 

“Wise precepts, and worth coming out 
here to listen to,” said Sewell, whose 
thoughts were evidently directed elsewhere. 
“I take your offer; I only make one con- 
dition — you keep the negotiation a secret. 
This resignation has reached you through 
the post; I do not appear in it in any 
shape.” ; 

“7 think that’s all fair. I agree to that. 
Now for the document.” 

“There it is,” said Sewell, as he threw 
the packet on the table, while he seated 
himself in a deep chair, and crossed his 
arms on his chest. 

Balfour opened the paper and began to 
read, but soon burst forth with— “How 
like him — how like him ! — ‘ Less oppressed 
indeed by years than sustained by the con- 
scious sense of long services to the State.’ 
I think I hear him declaiming it. 

“This is not bad—*‘ While at times 


afflicted by the thought, that to the great 


principles of the law, of which I had made 
this Court the temple and the sanctuary, 
there will now succeed the vague decisions 
and imperfect judgments of less learned ex- 
positors of justice, 1 am comforted by re- 
membering that I leave behind me some 
records worthy of memory — traditions that 
will not easily die.’” ‘ 

“That’s the modest note—hear him 
when he sounds the indignant chord,” said 
Sewell. 

“ Ay, here we have it—‘If I have de- 
layed, my Lord, in tendering to you this my 
resignation, it is that I have waited till the 
scurrilous tongues of slander silenced, and 
the smaller, but not less malevolent, whis- 
perings of jealousy subdued, I should de- 
scend from the Bench amidst the affection- 
ate regrets of those who regard me as the 








last survivor of that race which made 
Ireland a nation.’ The liquor is genuine,” 
cried Balfour, laughing. ‘There's no dis- 
puting it, you have won your money.” 

“] should think so,” was Sewell’s cool 
reply. “He has the same knack in that 
sort of thing that the girl in the well-known 
~ in Seville has in twisting a cigarette.” 

alfour took out his keys to open his 
writing-desk, and, pondering for a moment 
or two, at last said, “I wish any man would 
tell me why I am going to give you this 
money — do you know, Sewell ?” 

“ Because you promised it, 1 suppose.” 

“Yes; but why should I have promised 
it? What can it possibly signify to me 
which of our lawyers presides in Her 
Majesty’s Irish Exchequer? I’m sure you’d 
not give ten pounds to insure this man or 
that, in or out of the Cabinet.” 

“Not ten shillings. They’re all dark 
horses to me, and if you offered me the 
choice of the lot, I’d not know which to 
take; but I always heard that you political 
fellows cared so much for your party, and 
took your successes and failures so much to 
heart, that there was no sacrifice you were 
not ready to make toinsure your winning.” 

“We now and then do run a dead-heat, 
and one would really give something to 
come in first ; but what's that ? — I declare 
there’s a carriage driving off—some one 
has gone. I'll have to swear that some 
alarming news has come from the south. 
Good-night — I must be off.” 

“ Don’t forget the cash, before you go.” 
“Oh, to be sure, here you are —cris 
and clean, an’t they? I got them this 
morning, and certainly never intended to 

rt with them on such an errand.” 

Sewell folded up the notes with a grim 
smile, and said, “I only wish I had a few 
more big-wigs to dispose of — you should 
have them-cheap ; as Stag and Mantle say, 
articles no longer in great vogue.” 

“ There’s another departure !” cried Bal- 
four. “1 shall be in great disgrace !” and 
hurried away without a “ good-bye.” 
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PART Il. — CHAPTER III. 


Ow the third day after Nina’s visit to her 
aunt, Ziska Zamenoy came across to the 
Kleinseite on a visit to old Balatka. In the 
mean time Nina had told the story of her 
love to her father, and the effect on Balatka 
had simply been, that he had not got out of 
his bed since. For himself he would have 
cared, perhaps, but little as to the Jewish 
marriage, had he not known that those be- 
longing to him would have cared so much. 
He had no strong religious prejudice of his 
own, nor indeed had he strong feeling of 
any kind. He loved his daughter, and 
wished her well; but even for her he had 
been unable to exert himself in his younger 
days, and now simply expected from her 
hans all the comfort which remained to him 
in this world. The priest he knew would 
attack him, and to the priest he would be 
able to make no answer. But to Trendell- 
sohn, Jew as he was, he would trust in world- 
ly matters, rather than to the Zamenoys; 
and were it not that he feared the Zamenoys, 
and could not escape from his close con- 
nection with them, he would have been 
half inclined to let the girl marry the Jew. 
Souchey, indeed, had frightened him on the 
subject when it had first been mentioned to 


him; and Nina ome | with her own as- 


surance so quickly after Souchey’s suspicion, 
had upset him; but his feeling in regard to 
Nina had none of that bitter anger, no touch 
of that abhorrence which animated the 
breast of his sister-in-law. When Ziska 
came to him he was alone.in his bedroom. 

had heard the news, as had all the 
household in the Windberg Gasse, and had 
come over to his uncle’s house to see what 
he could do, by his own diplomacy, to put 
an end to an engagement which was to him 
doubly calamitous. “ Uncle Josef,” he said, 
sitting by the old man’s bed, “have you 
heard what Nina is doing ?” 

“What she is doing ? ” said the uncle. 
“ What is she doing ?” Balatka feared all 
the Zamenoys, down to Lotta Luxa; but he 
feared Ziska less than he feared any other 
of the household. 

“Have you heard of Anton Trendell- 
sohn ?” 

“ What of Anton Trendellsohn? I have 
been hearing of Anton Trendellsohn for the 
last thirty years. I have known him since 
he was born.” 

“ Do you wish to have him for a son-in- 
law?” 

“ For a son-in-law ?” 

“ Yes, for ason-in-law — Anton Trendell- 
sohn, the Jew. Would he be a good hus- 





band for our Nina? ‘You say nothing, 
uncle Josef.” 

“What am I to say ?” 

* You have heard of it, then? Why.can 
you not answer me, uncle Josef? Have 
you heard that Trendellsohn has dared to 
ask Nina to be his wife ?” 

“There is not so much of daring in it, 
Ziska. Among you all the poor girl is a 
beggar. If some one does not take pity on 
her, she will starve soon.” 

“Take pity on her! Do not we all take 
pity on her?” j 

“ No,” said Josef Balatka, turning angrily 
against his nephew; “ nota scrap of pity, — 
not a morsel of love. You cannot rid your- 
self of her quite — of her or me — and that 
is your pity.” 

“ You are wrong there.” 

“ Very well; then let me be wrong. I 
can understand what? is before my eyes. 
Look round the house and see what we are 
coming to. Nina at the present moment 
has not got a florin in her purse. .We are 
starving, or next to it, and yet you wonder 
that she should be willing to marry an hon- 
est man who has plenty of money.” 

“ But he is a Jew!” 

“Yes; he is a Jew. I know that.” 

“ And Nina knows it.” 

“ Of course she does. Do you go home 
and eat nothing for a week, and then see 
whether a Jew’s bread will poison you.” 

“ But to marry him, uncle Josef!” 

“Tt is very bad. I know it is bad, but 
what can I do? If she says she will do it, 
how can I help it? She has been a good 
child to me, —a very good child; and am I 
to lie here and see her starve ? You would 
not give to your dog the morsel of bread which 
she ate this morning before she went out.” 

All this was a new light to Ziska. He 
knew that his uncle and cousin were very 
poor, and had halted in his love because he 
was ashamed of their poverty; but he had 
never thought of them as people hungry 
from want of food, or cold from want of 
clothes. It may be said of him, to his cred- 
it, that his love had been too strong for his 
shame, and that he had made up his mind to 
marry his cousin Nina, in spite of her ‘pov- 
erty. When Lotta Luxa had called him a 
calf she had not inappropriately defined one 
side of his character. He was a good-look- 
ing, well-grown young man, not very wise, 
quickly susceptible to female influences, and 
gifted with eyes capable of convincing him 
that Nina Balatka was by far the prettiest 
woman whom he ever saw. But. in con- 
nection with such calf-like propensities, 
Ziska was endowed with something of his 
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‘mother’s bitterness and of his father’s persis- 
tency ; and the old Zamenoys did not fear 
but that the fortunes of the family would 
prosper in the hands of their son. And 
when it was known to Madame Zamenoy 
and to her husband Karil that Ziska had set 
his heart upon having his cousin, they had 
expressed no displeasure at the prospect, 

ras the Balatkas were. “ ‘There is no 
nowing how it may go about the houses in 
the Kleinseite,” Karil Zamenoy had said. 
“Old Trendellsohn gets the rent and the 
interest, but he has little or nothing to show 
for them — merely a written surrender from 
Josef, which is worth nothing.” No hind- 
rance, therefore, was placed in the way of 
Ziska’s suit, and Nina might have been al- 
ready accepted in the Windberg Gasse had 
Nina chosen to smile upon Ziska. Now 
Ziska was told that the girl he loved was to 
marry a Jew because she was starving, and 
the tidings threw a new light upon him. 
Why had he not offered assistance to Nina ? 
It was not surprising that Nina should be so 
hard to him — to him who had as yet offered 
her nothing in cher poverty but a few cold 
compliments. 

“She shall have bread enough if that is 
what she wants,” said Ziska. 

“ Bread and kindness,” said the old man. 

“ She shall have kindness too, uncle Josef. 
I love Nina better than any Jew in Prague 
can love her.” " 

“ Why should not a Jew love? I believe 
the man loves her well. Why else should 
he wish to make her his wife ?” 

“ And I ‘ove her well; —and I would 
make her my wife.” 

“ You want to marry Nina!” 

“ Yes, uncle Josef. I wish to marry Nina. 
I will marry her to-morrow —or, for that 
matter, to-day — if she will have me.” 

“ You! — Ziska Zamenoy.” 

“1, — Ziska Zamenoy.” 

“ And what would your mother say ?” 

“Both father and mother will consent. 
There need be no hindrance if Nina will 
agree. I did not know that you were so 
badly off. I did not indeed, or I would 
have come to you myself and seen to it.” 

Old Balatka did not answer for a while, 
having turned himself in his bed to think of 
the proposition which had been made to 
him. “ Would you not like to have me for 
a son-in-law betterthan a Jew, uncle Josef?” 
said Ziska, pleading for himself as best he 
knew how to plead. 

“ Have you ever spoken to Nina?” said 
the old man. 

“ Well, no; not exactly to say what I have 
said to you. When one loves a girl as I 
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love her, somehow —I don’t know ‘how — 
But I am ready, to do so at once.” 

“ Ah, Ziska, if you had done it sooner!” 

“But is it too late? You say she has 
taken up with this man because you are both 
so poor. She cannot like a Jew best.” 

“ But she is true — so true!” 

“Tf you mean about her promise to Tren- 
dellsohn, Father Jerome would tell her in a 
minute that she should not keep such @ 


promise to a Jew.” “| 

“ She would not mind Father Jerome.” 

“And what does she mind? Will she 
not mind you ?” 

“Me; yes, —she will mind me, to give 
me my food.” 

“ Will she not obey you?” 

“ How am I to bid her obey me? But I 
will try, Ziska.” 

“You would not wish her to marry a 
Jew ?” ; . 

“ No, Ziska; certainly I should not wish 
it.” 

“ And you will give me your consent ?” 

“ Yes, — if it be any good to you.” 

“ Tt will be good if you will be round with 
her, telling her that she must not do such a 
thing as this. Love a Jew! It is impossi- 
ble. As you have been so very poor, she 
may be forgiven for having thought of it. 
Tell her that, uncle Josef; and whatever 
you do, be firm with her.” 

“ There she is inthe next room,” said the 
father, who had heard his daughter’s en- 
trance. Ziska’s face had assumed somethin 
of a defiant look while he was recommend- 
ing firmness to the old man; but now 
the girl of whom he had spoken was so 
at hand, there returned to his brow: 
calf-like expression with which L xa 
was so well acquainted. ‘“ There shes, and 

ou will speak to her yourself now,” said 
Balatka. 

Ziska got up to go, but as he did so he 
fumbled in his pocket and brought forth a 
little bundle of bank-notes. A bundle of 
bank-notes in Prague may be not little, and 
yet represent very little money. When 
bank-notes are passed for twopence and be- 
come thick with use,a man may have a 
great mass of pape currency in his pocket 
without being rich. On this occasion, how- 
ever, Ziska tendered to his uncle no two- 

nny notes. There was a note for five 
warn and two or three for two florins, and 
perhaps half-a-dozen for a florin each, so that 
the total amount offered was sufficient to be 
of real importance to one so poor as Josef 
Balatka. 

“ This will help you awhile,” said Ziska, 
“and if Nina will come round and be a good 
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girl, neither you nor she shall want any- 
thing ; and she need not be afraid of moth- 
er, if she will only do as I say.” Balatka 
had put out his hand and had taken the 
money, when the bedroom door was opened, 
and Nina came in. 

“What, Ziska,” said she, “are you 
here ?”’ 

“ Why not? why should I not see my 
uncle ?” 

“It is very good of you, certainly ; only, 
as you never came before ” — 

“ ]T mean it for kindness, now I have come, 
at any rate,” said Ziska. 

“ Then I will take it for kindness,” said 
Nina. 

“ Why should there be quarrelling among 
relatives?” said the old man from among 
the bedclothes. 

“ Why, indeed ?” said Ziska. 

“ Why, indeed,” said Nina, — “ if it could 
be helped ?” 

She knew that the outward serenity of 
the words spoken was too good to be a fair 
representation of thoughts below in the 
mind of any of them. It could not be that 
Ziska had come there to express even his 
own consent to her marriage with Anton 
Trendellsohn; and without such consent 
there must of necessity be a continuation of 

uarrelling. “Have you been speaking to 
ather, Ziska, about those papers?” Nina 
was determined that there should be no 
glozing of matters, no soft words used effect- 
ually to stop her in her projected course. 
So she rushed at once at the subject which 
hought most important in Ziska’s pres- 


ers. They are his, and 
to keep things which 


- would not wish 


long to another, 
even though he should be a — Jew.” 


Then it occurred to’Ziska that Trendell- 
sohn might be willing to give up Nina if he 
got the papers, and that Nina might be 
willing to be free from the Jew by the same 


arrangement. It could not be that such a 
girl as Nina Balatka should prefer the love 
of a Jew to the love of a Christian. So at 
least Ziska argued in his own mind. “I do 
not want to keep anything that belongs to 
anybody,” said Ziska. “If the papers are 
with us, I am willing that they should be 
given up, — that is, if it be right that they 
should be given up.” 

“ It is right,” said Nina. 

“T believe the Trendellsohns should have 
ane — either father or son,” said old Balat- 
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“ Of course they should have them,” said 
Nina; “ either father or son — it makes no 
matter which.” 

“T will try and see to it,” said Ziska. 

“ Pray do,” said Nina; “it will be only 
just ; and one would not wish to rob even a 
Jew, I suppose.” Ziska understood nothing 
of what was intended by the tone of her 
voice, and began to think that there might 
really be ground for hope. 

“ Nina,” he said, “ your father is not quite 
well. I want you to speak to me in the 
next room,” 

“ Certainly, Ziska, if you wishit. Father, 
I will come again to you soon. Souchey is 
making your soup, and I will bring it to you 
when it is ready.” Then she led the way 
into the sitting-room, and as Ziska came 
through, she carefully shut the door. The 
walls dividing the rooms were very thick, 
and the door stood in a deep. recess, so that 
no sound could be heard from one room to 
another. Nina did not wish that her father 
should hear what might now pass between 
herself and her cousin, and therefore she 
was careful to shut the door close. 

“ Ziska,” said she, as soon as they were 
together, “Iam very glad that you have 
come here., My aunt is so angry with me 
that I cannot speak with her, and uncle 
Karil only snubs me if I say a word to him 
about business. He would snub me, no 
doubt, worse than ever now; and yet who 
is there here to speak of such matters if I 
may not do so? You see how it is with 
father.” 

“ He is not able to do much, I suppose.” 

“He is able to do nothing, and there is 
nothing for him to do— nothing that can 
be of any use. But of course he should see 
that those who have been good to him are 
not —are not injured because of their kind- 
ness.” 

“ You mean those Jews — the Trendell- 
sohns.” 

“ Yes, those Jews the Trendellsohns! You 
would not rob a man because he is a Jew,” 
said she, repeating the old words. 

“They know how to take care of them- 
selves, Nina.” 

“ Very likely.” 

“They have managed to get all your 
father’s property between them.” 

“1 don’t know bow that is. Father says 
that the business which uncle and you have 
was once his, and that he made it. In these 
matters the weakest always goes to the 
wall. Father has no son to help him, as 
uncle Josef has, — and old Trendellsohn.” 

“ You may help him better than any son.” 

“ J will help him if Ican. Will you and 
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uncle ‘give up those rs which you have 
kept sti father left Gos with waits Karil, 
just that they might be safe ?” 

This question Ziska would not answer at 
once The matter was one on which he 
wished to negotiate, and he was driven to 
the necessity of considering what might be 
the best line for his diplomacy. “I am 
sure, Ziska,” continued Nina, “ you will 
understand why I ask this. Father is too 
weak to make the demand, and uncle would 
listen to nothing that Anton Trendellsohn 
would say to him.” 

“ They say that you have betrothed your- 
self to this Jew, Nina.” 

“It is true. But that has nothing to do 
with it.” 

“ He is very anxious to have the deeds ? ” 

“ Of course he is anxious. Father is old 
and poorly ; and what would he do if father 
were to die ?” 

“Nina, he shall have them, — if he will 
give you up.” 

Nina turned away from her cousin, and 
looked out from the window into the little 
court. Ziska could not see her face, but 
had he done so, he would not have been 
able to read the smile of triumph with 
which for a moment or two it became bril- 
liant.. No; Anton would make no such 
bargain as that! Anton loved her better 
than any title-deeds. Had he not told her 
that she was his sun, — the sun that gave 
to him light and heat. “If they are his 
own, why should he be asked to make any 
such bargain ?” said Nina. 

“ Nina,” said Ziska, throwing all his pas- 
sion into his voice, as he best knew how, “ it 
cannot be that you should love this man.” 

* Why not love him ?” 

“A Jew!” 

“ Yes ;— a Jew! I do love him.” 

“Nina!” 

“What have you to say, Ziska? What- 
ever you say, do not abuse him. It is my 
affair, not yours. You may think what vou 
like of me for taking such a husband, but 
remember that he is to be my husband.” 

“ Nina, let me be your husband.” 

“No, Ziska; that cannot be.” 

“IT love you. I love you fifty times bet- 
ter than he can do. Is not a Christian’s 
love better than a Jew’s ?” 

“Not to me, Ziska.” 

“You cannot mean that. You cannot 
wish to be hated by all those who have 
loved you —to be reviled, and persecuted, 
and detested by your friends.” 

“Who has loved me? Who are my 
friends ?” 

“ Thave loved you, Nina.” 
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“ Ah, yes; and how have you shown it ? 
But it is too late to speak of that now. I 
tell you that it is done.” 

“No; it is not done yet.” 

“Tt is done, Ziska. When I told him 
that I loved him,-all was done that I could 
do.” 

“ Listen to me, Nina. This is absolute 
madness. That you should have been driven 
to such an engagement by your troubles I 
can understand — and I can forgive it too. 
But now—now that you know what is 
before you, that you can provide every com- 
fort for your father, and live yourself as 
respectably as any lady in Prague —that 
you can have everything, a carriage like 
mother’s, and a house of your own, you 
must be mad if youw still think of an engage- 
ment with a Jew.” Nina stood before him 
in silence, looking fnll into his face. He 
had bade her to listen, and she was deter- 
mined that she would listen to the end. 

“ And, Nina,” he continued, “ Trendell- 
sohn shall have what he wants. He pro- 
poses to marry you that he may make sure 
of the property. The very day that you say 
you will be my wife he shall have the deeds.” 

“You think then that Anton Trendell- 
sohn wants nothing more than that ? ” 

“Nothing more.” 

“T willtry him. I will tell him what you 
say, and if that suffices him, I will not trou- 
ble him further.” 

“ And then you will be mine ?” 

“Never, Ziska,— never; not though 
Anton Trendellsohn were to cast me out, 
and I could find no shelter for my head but 
what you could offer me.” 

“ But why not. Nina?” 

* Because I do not love you. Can there 
be any other reason in such a matter? I do 
not love you. I do not care if I never see 
vou. But him TI love with all my heart. 

‘o see him is the only delight of my life. 
To sit beside him, with his hand in mine, 
and my head on his shoulder, is heaven to 
me. ‘To obey him is my duty; toserve him 
is my pleasure. 


To be loved by him is the 
only good thing which God has given me 
on earth. Now, Ziska, you will know why 


I cannot be your wife.” Still she stood 
before him, and still she lovked up into his 
face, ke~ping her gaze upon him even after 
her words were finished. ' 

“ Accursed Jew!” said Ziska. 

“That is right, Ziska; curse him; it is 
so easy.” 

“ And you too will be cursed, — here and 
hereafter. If you marry a Jew you will be 
aecursed to all eternity.” 

“‘ That, too, is very easy to say.” 
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“Tt is not I who sayit. The priest will 
tell you the same.” 

“ Let him tell me so; it is his business, 
but it is not yours. You say it because you 
cannot have what you want yourself; that 
is all. When shall I call in the Ross Markt 
for the papers?” In the Ross Markt was 
the house of business of Karil Zamenoy, 
and there, as Nina well knew, were kept 
the documents which she was so anxious to 
obtain. But the demand at this moment 
was made simply with the object of vexing 
Ziska, aud urging him on to further anger. 

“Unless you will give up Anton Tren- 
dellsohn, you had better not come to the 
Ross Markt.” 

“T will never give him up.” 

“ We will see. Perhaps a wil] give you 
up after a while. It will be a fine thing to 
be jilted by a Jew.” 

“ The Jew, at any rate, shall not be jilted 
by the Christian. And now, if you so 
I will ask you to go. I do not choose to be 
insulted in father’s house. It is his house 
still.” 

“ Nina, I will give you one more chance.” 

“ You can give me no chance that will do 

ou or me any good. If you will go, that 
is all I want of you now.” 

For a moment or two Ziska stood in 
doubt as to what he would next do or say. 


Then he took up his hat and went away 
without another word. On that same even- 
ing some one rang the bell at the door of 


the house in the Windberg Gasse in a most 
humble manner -~ with that weak, hesi- 
tating hand which, by the tone which it pro- 
duces, seems to insinuate that no one need 
hurry to answer such an appeal, and that 
the answer, when made, may be made by 
the lowest personage in the house. In this 
instance, however, Lotta Luxa did answer 
the bell, and not the stout Bohemian girl 
who acted in the household of Madame 
Zamenoy as assistant and fag to Lotta. And 
Lotta found Nina at the door, enveloped in 
her cloak. “Lotta,” she said, “ will you 
kindly give this to my cousin Ziska?” 
Then, not waiting for a word, she started 
away so quickly, that Lotta had not a 
chance of speaking to her, no power of ut- 
tering an audible word of abuse. When 
Ziska opened the parcel thus brought to 
him, he found it to contain all the notes 
which he had given to Josef Balatka. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WueEn Nina returned to her father after 
Ziska’s departure, a very few words made 
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everything clear between them. “I would 
not have him if there was not another 
man in the world,” Nina had said. “He 
thinks that it is only Anton Trendellsohn 
that prevents it, but he knows nothing 
about what a girl feels. He thinks that be- 
cause we are poor I am to be bought, this 
way or that way, by a little money. Is 
that a man, father, that any girl can love?” 
Then the father had confessed his receipt 
of the bank-notes from Ziska, and we al- 
ready know to what result that confession 
had led. 

Till she had delivered her packet into the 
hands of Lotta Luxa, she maintained her 
spirits by the excitement of the thing she 
was doing. Though she should die in the 
streets of hunger, she would take no money 
from Ziska Zamenoy. , But‘ the question 
now was not only of ler wants but of 
her father’s. That she, for herself, would 
be justified in returning Ziska’s money 
there could be no doubt ; but was she equal- 
ly justified in giving back money that had 
been given toher father? As she walked 
to the Windberg Gasse, still holding the 
parcel of notes in her hand, she had no such 
qualms of conscience ; but as she returned, 
when it was altogether too late for repent- 
ance, she made pictures to herself of terri- 
ble scenes in which her father suffered all 
the pangs of want, because she had com- 
pelled him to part with this money. If she 
were to say one word to Anton Trendell- 
sohn, all her trouble on that head would be 
over. Anton Trendellsohn would at once 
give her enough to satisfy their immediate 
wants. In a month or two, when she 
would be Anton’s wife, she would not be 
ashamed to take everything from his hand ; 
and why should she be ashamed now to 
take something from him to whom she was 
prepared to give everything? But she 
was ashamed to do so. She felt that she 
could not go to him and ask him for bread. 
One other resource she had. There re- 
mained to her of her mother’s property a 
necklace, which was all that was left to her 
from her mother. And when this had been 
given to her at her mother’s death, she had 
been specially enjoined not part with it. 
Her father then had been too deeply 
plunged in grief to say any words on such 
a subject, and the gift had been put into her 
hands by her aunt Sophie. Even aunt So- 

hie had been softened at that moment, and 

ad shown some tenderness to’ the orphan 
child. “ You are to keep it always for her 
sake,” aunt Sophie had said; and Nina had 
hitherto kept the trinket; when all other 
things were gone, in remembrance of her 
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mother. She had hitherto reconciled her- 
self to keeping her little treasure, when all 
other things were going, by the sacredness 
of the deposit; and had told herself that 
even for her father’s sake she must not part 
with the gift which had come to her in 
her mother. But now she comforted her- 
self by the reflection that the necklace 
would produce for her enough to repay her 
father that present from Ziska which she 
had taken from him. Her father had plead- 
ed sorely to be allowed to keep the notes. 
In her emotion at the moment she had been 
imperative with him, and her resolution had 
prevailed. But she thought of his en- 
treaties as she returned home, and of his 
poverty and wants, and she determined that 
the necklace should go. It would produce 
for her at any rate as much as Ziska had 
given. She wished that she had brought it 
with her, as she ge the open door of a 
certain pawnbroker which she had entered 
often during the last six months, and 
whither she intended to take her treasure, 
so that she might comfort her father on her 
return with the sight of the money. But 
she had it not, and she went home empty- 
handed. “ And now, Nina, I suppose we 
may starve,” said her father, whom she 
found sitting close to the stove in the kitchen, 
while Souchey was kneeling before it, put- 
ting in at the little open door morsels of fuel 
which were lamentably insufficient for the 
poor man’s purpose of raising a fire. The 
weather, indeed, was as yet warm — so warm 
that in the middle of the day the heat was 
matter of complaint to Josef Balatka ; but in 
the evening he would become chill, and as 
there existed some small necessity for cook- 
ing, he would beg that he might thus enjoy 
the warmth of the kitchen. 

“ Yes, we shall starve now,” said Souchey, 
complacently. “ There is not much doubt 
about our starving.” 

“ Souchey, I wonder you should speak 
like that before father,” said Nina. 

“ And why shouldn’t he speak ? ” said Ba- 
latka. “I think he has as much right as any 
one.” ; 

“ He has no right to make things worse 
than they are.” 

“T don’t know how I could do that, Nina,” 
said the servant. “ What made you take 
that money back to your aunt?” 

“T didn’t take it back to my aunt.” 

“Well, to any of the family, then? I 
suppose it came from your aunt ?” 

“It came from my cotisin Ziska, and I 
thought it better to give it back. Souchey, 
do not you come in between father and me. 


There are troubles enough; do not you 
make them worse.” 

“If I had been here you should never 
have taken it back again,” said Souchey, 
obstinately. 

“ Father,” said Nina, appealing to the old 
man, “how could I have kept it? You 
know why it was given.” 
“ Who is to help us if we may not take it 
from. them ?” 

“ To-morrow,” said Nina, “I can get as 
much as he brought. And I will, and you 
shall see it.” 

“ Who will give it you, Nina?” 

“ Never mind, father ; I will have it.” 
“She will beg it from her Jew lover,” 
said Souchey. 

“ Souchey,” said she, with her eyes flash- 
ing fire at him, “if you cannot treat your 
master’s daughter better than that, you may 
as well go.” 

“Ts it not true ?” demanded Souchey. 

“No, it is not true. It is false. 1 have 
never taken money from Anton; nor shall 
I do so, till we are married.” 

“ And that will be never,” said Souchey. 
“Tt is as well to speak out at once. The 
priest will not let it be done.” 

“ All the priests in Prague cannot hinder 
it,” said Nina. 

“ That is true,” said Balatka. 

“We shall see,” said Souchey. “ And 
in the meantime what is the good of fight- 
ing with the Zamenoys? They are your 
only friends, Nina, and therefore you take 
delight in quarrelling with them. When 
people have money, they should be allowed 
to have a little pride.” Nina said nothing 
further on the occasion, though Souchey 
and her father went on grumbling for an 
hour. She discovered, however, from va- 
rious words that her father allowed to fall 
from him, that his opposition to her mar- 
riage had nearly faded away. It seemed to 
be his opinion that if she were to marry the 
Jew, the sooner she did it the better. Now, 
Nina was determined that she would marry 
the Jew, though heaven and earth should 
meet in consequence. She would marry 
him if he would marry her. They had told 
her that the Jew would jilt her. She did 
not put much faith in the threat; but even 
that was more probable than that she shouid 
jilt him. 

On the following morning Souchey, in 
return, as it were, for his cruelty to his 
young mistress on the preceding day, pro- 
duced some small store of coin which he . 
declared to be the result of a further sale 








of the last relics of his master’s property ; 
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and Ninv’s journey with the necklace to the 
pawnbroker was again postponed. That 
day and the next were passed in the old 
house without anything to make them mem- 
orable except their wearisome misery, and 
then Nina again went out to visit the Jews’ 

uarter. She told herself that she was taken 
there by the duties of her position; bnt in 
truth she could hardly bear her life without 
the comfort of seeimg the only person who 
would speak kindly to her. She was en- 
gaged to marry this man, but she did not 

now when she was to-be married. She 
would ask no question of her lover on that 
matter; but she could tell him— and she 
felt herself bound to tell him — what was 
really her own position, and also all that she 
knew of his affairs. He had given her to 
understand that he could not marry her till 
he had obtained possession of certain docu- 
ments which he believed to be in the pos- 
session of her uncle. And for these docu- 
ments she, with his permission, had made 
application. She had at any rate dis- 


covered that ‘they certainly were at the 
office in the Ross Markt. So much she had 
learned from Ziska; and so much, at any 
rate, she was bound to make known to her 
lover. And, m»reover, since she had seen 
him she had told all her relatives of her 


engagement. They all knew now that she 
loved the Jew. and that she had resolved.to 
marry him ; an‘ of this also it was her duty 
to give him tidings. The result of her 
communication to her father and her rela- 
tives inthe Windberg Gasse had been by 
no means s» terrible as she had anticipated. 
The heavens and the earth had not as yet 
shown any symptoms of coming together. 
Her aunt, indeed, had been very angry ; 
and Lotta Luxa and Souchey had told her 
that such a marriave would not be allowed. 
Ziska, too, hed said some sharp words ; and 
her father, for the first day or two, had ex- 
postulated. But the threats had been weak 
threa‘s, and she did not find herself to be 
annihilated — indeed, hardly to be oppress- 
ed — by the scol:ling of any of them. What 
the priest might say she had not yet expe- 
rienced ; but opposition from other quarters 
had not az yet come upon her in any form 
that wis not endurable. Her aunt had 
intended to consume her with wrath, 
but Nina hd not found herself to be con- 
sumed. All this it was necessary that she 
should tell to Anon Trendelisohn. It was 

rievous to her that it should be always her 
fot to vo to her lover, and that he should 
never — almost never, be able to seek her. 
Tt would in truth be never now, unless she 
could induce her father to receive Anton 





openly as his acknowledged future son-in- 
law; and she could hardly hope that her 
father would yield so far as that. Other 
girls, she knew, stayed till their lovers came 
to them, or met them abroad in public 
places — at the gardens and music halls, or 
perhaps at church; but no such joys as 
these were within reach of Nina. The pub- 
lic gardens, indeed, were open to her and to 
Anton Trendellsohn as they were to others ; 
but she knew that she would not dare to be 
seen in public with her Jew lover till the 
thing was done and she and the Jew had 
become man and wife. On this occasion, 
before she left her home, she was careful to 
tell her father where she was going. “ Have 
you any message to the Trendellsohns ? ” she 
asked. “So you are going there again?” 
her father said. “ Yes, I must see them. I 
told you that I had a commission from them 
to the Zamenoys, which I have performed, 
and I must let them know what I did. Be- 
sides, father, if this man is to be my hus- 
band, is it not well that I should see him ? ” 
Old Balatka groaned, but said nothing fur- 
ther, and Nina went forth to the Jews’ quar- 
ter. 

“On this occasion she found Trendell- 
sohn the elder standing at the door of his 
own house. 

“ You want to see Anton,” said the Jew. 
“ Anton is out. He is away somewhere in 
the city — on business.” 

“T shall be glad to see you, father, if you 
can spare me a minute.” 

“ Certainly, my child,—an hour if it 
will serve you. Hours are not scarce with 
me now, as they used to be when I was An- 
ton’s age, and as they are with him now. 
Hours, and minutes too, are very scarce with 
Anton in these days.” Then he led the way 
up the dark stairs to the sitting-room, and 

ina followed him. Nina and the elder 
Trendellsohn had always hitherto been 
friends. Before her engagement with his 
son they had been affectionate friends, and 
since that had been made known to him 
there had been no quarrel between them. 
But the old man had hardly approved of his 
son’s purpose, thinking that a Jew should 
look for the wife of bis bosom among his 
own people, and thinking also, perhaps, that 
one who had so much worldly wealth to 
offer as his son should receive something also 
of the same in his marriage. Old Trendell- 
sohn had never uttered a word of com- 
plaint to Nina—had said nothing to make 
her suppose that shy was not welcome to the 
house ; but he had never spoken to her with 
happy, joy-giviny words, as the future bride 
of his son. He still called her his daughter, 
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as he had done before; but he did it only|religion! But why has Anton spoken to 
in his old fashion, using the affectionate | you of this? I did not bid him.” 


familiarity of an old friend to a young 


“ He sent me with a message to my aunt 


maiden. He was a small, aged man, very | Sophie.” 


thin and meagre in aspect —so meagre as 


“ He was wrong ; he was very foolish ; he 


to conceal in part, by the general tenuity of | should have gone himself.” 


his aspect, the shortness of his stature. He 


“ But, father, I have found out that the 


was not even so tall as Nina, as Nina had ~~ you want are certainly in my uncle’s 


discovered, much to her surprise. His hair 
was grizzled, rather than grey, and the 


eeping in the Ross Markt.” 
“ Of course they are, my dear. Anton 


beard on his thin, “i wizened face was | might have known that without employing 
e 


always close shorn. 


was scrupulously | y 


ou. 

clean in his person, and seemed, even at his} So far Nina had performed but a small 
age, to take a pride in the purity and fine-| part of the task which she had before her. 
ness of his linen. He was much older than | She found it easier to talk to the old man 
Nina’s father — more than ten years older, | about the title-deeds of the house in the 
as he would sometimes boast; but he was| Kleinseite than she did to tell him of her 
still strong and active, while Nina’s father | own affairs. But the thing was to be done, 
was worn out with age. Old Trendellsohn | though the doing of it was difficult ; and, 
was eighty, and yet he would be seen trudg-| after a pause, she persevered. “ And I told 
ing about through the streets of Prague, in- | aunt Sophie,” she said with her eyes turned 
tent upon his business of money-making ; | upon the ground, “ of my engagement with 
and it was said that his son Anton was not | Anton.” 


even as yet actually in partnership with him, 


or fully trusted by him in all his plans. 


“ Father,” Nina said, “I am glad that 
Anton is out, as now I can speak a word to 


“ My dear, you shall speak fifty words.” 


“ That is very good of you. , Of course I | against 


“You did?” ! 
“ Yes; and I told father.” 
“And what did your father say ?” 
“ Father did not say much. He is poorly 
and weak.” 
“Yes, yes; not strong enough to fight 
the abomination of a Jew son-in- 


know that the house we live in does in|law. And what did your aunt say? She 


truth gr | to you and Anton.” 
“ Yes, it belongs to me,” said the Jew. . 
“ And we can pay no rent for it.” 
“Is it of that you have come to speak, 


is strong enough to fight anybody.” 

“ She was very angry.” 

“T suppose so, I suppose so. Well, she 
is right. As the world goes in Prague, my 


Nina? If so, do not trouble yourself. For | child, you will degrade yourself by marry- 


certain reasons, which Anton can explain, 
I am willing that your father should live 
there without rent.” 

Nina blushed as she found herself com- 
= to thank the Jew for his charity. “1 

now how kind you have been to father,” 
she said. 

“Nay, my daughter, there has been no 
great kindness in it. Your father has been 
unfortunate, and, Jew as I am, I woald not 
turn him into the street. Do not trouble 
yourself to think of it.” 

“But it was not altogether about that, 
father. Anton spoke to me the other day 
about some deeds which should belong to you.” 

M They do belong to me,” said Trendell- 
sohn. 


“ But you have them not in your own 


Keeping. 

“No, we have not. It is, I believe, the 
creed of a Christian that he may deal dis- 
honestly with a Jew, though the Jew who 
shall deal dishonestly with a Christian is to 
be hanged. It is strange what latitude men 
will give themselves under the cloak of their 
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ing a Jew.” 

“sI want nothing prouder than to be An- 
ton’s wife,” said Nina. 

“ And to speak sooth,” said the old man, 
‘‘ the Jew wil degrade himself fully as much 
by marrying you.” 
“ Father, f would not have that. If I 
thought my love would injure him, I would 
leave him.” 
“ He must judge for himself,” said Tren- 
dellsohn, relenting somewhat. 
“ He must judge for himself and for me 
too,” said Nina. : 
“ He will be able, at any rate, to keep a 
house over your head.” 
“Tt is not for that,” said Nina, thinking 
of her cousin Ziska’s offer. She need not 
not want for a house and money if she were 
willing to sell herself for such things as 
them.” 
“ Anton‘will be rich, Nina, and you are 
ve ” 
‘ can I help that, father? Such asI am, 
Iam his. If all Prague were mine I would 
give it to him.” 
16. 
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The old man shook his head. “ A Christian 
thinks that it is too much honour for a Jew 
to marry a Christian, though he be rich, and 
she have not a ducat for her dower.” 

“Father, your words are cruel. Do you 
believe 1 would give Anton my hand if I 
did not love him? I donot know much of 
his wealth; but, father, I might be the 
promised wife of a Christian to-morrow, 
who is. perhaps, as rich as he — if that were 
anything.” 

“ And who is that other lover, Nina ?” 

“It matters not. He can be nothing to 
me — nothing in that way. I love Anton 
Trendellsohn, and I could not be the wife 
of any other but him.’ 

“] wish it were otherwise. I tell you so 
plainly to your face. I wish it were other- 
wise. Jews and Christians have married in 
Prague, I know, but gov has’ never come 
of it. Anton should find a wife among his 
own people; and you— it would be better 
for you to take that other offer of which you 
spoke.” 

“Tt is too late, father.” 

“No, Nina, it is not too late. If Anton 
would be wise, it is not too late.” 

« Anton can do as he pleases. It is too 
late for me. If Anton thinks it well to 
change his mind, I shall not reproach him. 
You can tell him so, father, — from me.” 

“He knows my mind already, Nina. I 
will tell him, however, what you say of your 
own friends. They have heard of your 
engagement, and are angry with you, of 

urse.” 


Aunt Sophie and her people are angry.” 
“Of course they will oppose it. They will 
set their priests at you, and Signe you 
almost todeath. They will drive the life out 
of your young heart with their curses. You 
do not know what sorrows are before you.” 

“T can bear all that. There is only one 
sorrow that I fear. If Anton is true to me, 
I will not mind all the rest.” 

The old man’s heart was softened towards 
her. He could not bring himself to say a 
word to her of direct cooetagements but he 
kissed her before she went, telling her that 
she was a good girl, and bidding her have 
no care as to the house in the Kleinseite. 
As long as he lived, and her father, her fa- 
ther should not be disturbed. And as for 
‘deeds, he declared, with something of a 

rim smile on his old visage, that though a 


ew had always a hard fight to get his own 
from a Christian, the hard fighting did gen- 
erally prevail at last. “ We shall get them, 
Nina, when they have put us tosuch trouble 
vand expense as their laws may be able to 





on Anton knows that as well as I 
Ned 

At the door of the house Nina found the 
old man’s granddaughter waiting for her. 
Ruth Jacobi was the girl’s name, and she 
was the orphaned child of a daughter of old 
Trendellschn. Father and mother were 
both dead ; and of her father, who had been 
dead long, Ruth had no memory. But she 
still wore some remains of the black gar- 
ments which had been given to her at her 
mother’s funeral ; and tak still grieved bit- 
terly for her mother, having no woman with 
her in that gloomy house, and no other 
child to comfort her. Her grandfather and 
her uncle were kind to her—kind after 
their own gloomy fashion ; but it was a sad 
house for a young girl. and Ruth, though 
she knew nothing of any better abode, found 
the days to be very long, and the months to 
be very wearisome. 

“What has he been saying to you, 
Nina?” the girl asked, taking hold of her 
friend’s dress, to prevent her escape into 
the street. “You need not be in a hurry 
for aminute. He will not come down.” 

“T am not afraid of him, Ruth.” 

“Tam, then. But perhaps he is not cross 
to you.” 

“ Why should he be cross to me ?” 

“T know why, Nina, but I will not say. 
Uncle Anton has been out all the day, and 
was not home to dinner. It is much worse 
when he is away.” 

“Ts Anton ever cross to you, Ruth?” 

“Indeed he is, —sometimes. He scolds 
much more than grandfather. But he is 
younger, you know.” 

“ Yes; he is younger, certainly.” 

“ Not but what he is very old, too; much 
teo old for you, Nina. When J have a 
lover I will never have an old man.” 

“ But Anton is not old.” 

“Not like grandfather, of course. But 
I should like a lover who would laugh and 
be gay. Uncle Anton is never gay. My 
lover shall be only two years ue than 
myself. Uncle Anton must be twenty years 
older than you, Nina.” 

“ Not more than ten — or twelve at the 
most.” 

“ He is too old to laugh and dance.” 

Bi Not at all, dear ; but he thinks of other 
things.” 

“T should like a lover to think of the 
things that I think about. It is all very 
well being steady when. you have got babies 
of your own ; but that should be after ever 
so long. I should like to keep my lover as 
a lover for two years. And all that time he 
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should like to dance with me, and to hear 
music, and to go about just where I would 
like to go.” 

“ And what then, Ruth?” 

“Then? Why, then I suppose I should 

him, and become stupid like the 
rest. But I should have the two years to 
look back at and to remember. Do you 
think, Nina, that you will ever come and 
live here when you are married ?” 

“ T do not know that I shall ever be mar- 
ried, Ruth.” 

“ But you mean to marry uncle Anton ?” 

“T cannot say. It may be so.” 

“ But you love him, Nina?” 

“Yes, Ilove him. I love him with all 
my heart. I love him better than all the 
world besides. Ruth, you cannot tell how 
Tlove him. I would lie down and die if he 
were to bid me.” 

“ He will never bid you do that.’ 

“ You think that he is old, and dull, and 
silent, and cross. But when he will sit still 
and not say a word to me for .an hour to- 
— I think that I almost love him the 

est. I only want to be near him, Ruth.” 

“ But you do not like him to be cross ?” 

“ Yes, I do. That is, I like him to scold 
me if he is angry. If he were angry and 
did not scold a little, I should think that he 
was really vexed with me.” 

“ Then you must be very much in love, 
Nina?” 

“T am in love — very much.” 

“ And does it make you happy ?” 

“Happy! Happiness depends on so 
many things. But it makes me feel that 
there can only be one real ee 
and unless that should come to me, I shall 
care for nothing. Good-bye, love. Tell 
your uncle that 1 was here, and say —sa 
to him when no one else can hear, that 
went away with a sad heart because I had 
not seen him.” 

It was late in the evening when Anton 
Trendellsohn came home, but Ruth remem- 
bered the message that had been intrusted 
to her, and managed to find a moment in 
which to deliver it. But her uncle took it 
amiss, and scolded her. “ You two have 
been talking nonsense together here half 
the day. I suppose.” 

“T spoke to her for five minutes, uncle ; 
that was all.” 

“Did you do your lessons with Madame 
Pulsky ?” : 

“Yes, I did, uncle—of course. You 
know that.” ; 

“| know that it is a pity you should not 
be better looked after. 
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“ Bring Nina home here and she will look 
after me.” 

‘ “Go to bed, miss—at once, do you 
hear ?” 

Then Ruth went off to her bed, wonder- 
ing at Nina’s choice, and declaring to her- 
self, that if ever she took in hand a lover at 
all, he should be a lover very different from 
her uncle, Anton Trendellsohn. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE more Madame Zamenoy thought of 
the terrible tidings which had reached her, 
the more determined did she become to pre- 
vent the degradation of the connection 
with which she was threatened. She de- 
clared to her husband and son that all 
Prague were already talking of the horror, 
forgetting, perhaps, that any knowledge 
which Prague had on the subject must have 
come from herself. She had, indeed, con- 
sulted various persons on the subject in the 
strictest confidence. We have p are seen 
that she had told Lotta Luxa and her son, 
and she had, of course, complained fre- 
quently on the matter to her husband. She 
had unbosomed herself to one or two trusty 
female friends who lived near her, and she 
had applied for advice and assistance to two 
priests. To Father Jerome she had gone 
as Nina’s confessor, and she had also ap- 
plied to the reverend pastor who had the 
charge of her own little peccadilloes. The 
small amount of assistance which her cleri- 
cal allies offered to her had surprised her 
very much. She had, indeed, gone so far 
as to declare to Lotta that she was shocked 
by their indifference. Her own confessor 
had simply told her that the matter was in 
the hands of Father Jerome, as far as it 
could be said to belong to the Church at 
all; and had satisfied his conscience by ad- 
vising his dear friend to use all the resources 
which female persecution put at her com- 
mand. ‘ You will frighten her out of it, 
Madame Zamenoy, if you go the right way 
about it,” said the priest. Madame Zame- 
noy was well inclined to go the right way 
about it, if she ye, han ow. She would 
made Nina’s life a burden to her if she could 
only get hold of the girl, and would scruple 
at no threats as to this world or the next. 
But she thought that her priest ought to 
have done more for her in such a crisis than 
simply giving her such ordinary counsel. 
Things were not as they used to be, she 
knew ; but there waseyen yet something of 
the prestige of power left to the Church, 
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and there were convents with locks and 
bars, and excommunication might still be 
made terrible, and public opinion, in the 
shape of outside persecution, might, as Ma*- 
dame Zamenoy thought, have been brought 
to bear. Nor did she get much more com- 
fort from Father Jerome. His reliance was 
placed chiefly on operations to be carried 
on with the Sor and, failing them, on the 
opposition which the Jew would experience 
among his own people. “They think more 
of it than we do,” said Father Jerome. 

“ How can that be, Father Jerome ?” 

“Well, they do. He would lose caste 
among all his friends by such a marriage, 
and would, I think, destroy all his influence 
among them. When he perceives this more 
fully he will be shy enough about it himself. 
Besides, what is he to get ?” 

“ He will get nothing.” 

“ He will think better of it. And you 
might manage something with those deeds. 
Of course he should have them sooner or 
later, but they might be surrendered as the 
price of his giving her up. I should say it 
might be managed.” 

“ All this was not comfortable for Madame 
Zamenoy ; and she fretted and fumed till 
her husband had no peace in his house, and 
Ziska almost wished that he might hear no 
more of the Jew and his betrothal. She 
could not even commence her system of per- 
secution, as Nina did not go near her, and 
had already told Lotta Luxa that she must 
decline to discuss the question of her mar- 
riage any further. , at last, Madame 
Zamenoy found herself obliged to go over in 
person to the house in the Kleinseite. Such 
visits had for many years been very rare 
with her. Since her sister’s death and the 
days in which the Balatkas had been pros- 

us, she had preferred that all intercourse 
area the two families should take place 
at her own house; and thus, as Joset’ Ba- 
latka himself rarely left his own door, she 
had not seen him for more than two years. 
Frequent intercourse, however, had been 
maintained, and aunt Sophie knew very 
well how things were going on in the Klein- 
seite. Lotta had no compunctions as to vis- 
iting the house, and Lotta’s eyes were very 

. And Nina had been frequently in 
the Windberg Gasse, having hitherto be- 
lieved it to be her duty to attend to her 
aunt’s behests. But Nina was no longer 
obedient, and Madame Zamenoy was com- 
pelled to go herself to her brother-in-law, 
unless she was disposed to leave the Balat- 
kas absolutely to their fate. Let her do 
what she would, Nina must be her niece, 
and therefore she would yet make a strug- 


gle. 


On this occasion Madame Zamenoy 
walked on foot, thinking that her coxriage 
and horses might be too conspicuous at the 
arched gate in the little square. The dar- 
riage did not often make its way over the 
bridge into the Kleinseite, being used chiefly 
among the suburbs of the New Town, where 
it was now well known and quickly recog- 
nised ; and she did not think that this was 
a good opportunity for breaking into new 
— with her equipage. She summoned 

tta to attend her, and after her one 
o’clock dinner took ‘her umbrella in her 
hand and went forth. She was a stout wo- 
man, probably not more than forty-five years 
of age, but a little heavy, perhaps from too 
cook indulgence with her carriage. She 
walked slowly, therefore; and Lotta, who 
was nimble of foot and quick in all her 
ways, thanked her stars that it did not suit 
her mistress to walk often through the city. 

“How very long the bridge is, Lotta,” 
said Madame Zamenoy. 

“Not longer, ma’am, than it always has 
been,” said Lotta, pertly. 

“ Of course it is not longer than it al- 
ways has been ; I know that: but still I say 
it is very long. Bridges are not so long in 
other places. 

“Not where the rivers are narrower,” 
said Lotta. Madame Zamenoy trudged on, 
finding that she could get no comfort from 
her servant, and at last reached Balatka’s 
door. Lotta, who was familiar with the 
place, entered the house first, and her mis- 
tress followed her. Hanging about the 
broad passage which communicated with all 
the rooms on the ground floor, they found 
Souchey, who told them that his master was 
in bed, and that Nina was at work by his 
bedside. He was sent in to announce the 
grand arrival, and when Madame Zamenoy 
entered the sitting-room Nina was there to 
meet her. 

“ Child,” she said, “I have come to see 
your father.” 

“ Father is in bed, but you can come in,’’ 
said Nina. : 

“ Of course I can gq in,” said Madame 
Zamenoy ; “ but before I go in let me know 
this. Has he heard of phn ace which 

ou pur to bring upon him ?” 
4 Nina awh herse > aia made no an- 
swer; whereupon Lotta spoke. “The old 
gentleman knows all about it, ma’am, as 
well as you do.” 

“ Lotta, let the child speak for herself. 
Nina, have you had the audacity to tell 
your father — that which you told me ?” 

“ T have told him everything,” said Nina ; 





“will you come into his room?” Then 


| Madame Zamenoy lifted up the hem of her 
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garment and stepped proudly into the old 
man’s chamber. 

By this time Balatka knew what was 
about to befall him, and was making him- 
self ready for the visit. He was well aware 
that he should be sorely perplexed as to 
what he should say in the coming interview. 
He could not speak lightly of such an evil 
as this marriage with a Jew; nor when his 
sister-in-law should abuse the Jews could he 
dare to defend them. But neither could he 
bring himself to say evil words of Nina, or 
to hear evil words spoken of her without 
ence some attempt to screen her. It 
might be best, perhaps, to lie under the bed- 
clothes and say nothing, if only his sister-in- 
law would allow him to lie there. “Am I 
to come in with you, aunt Sophie?” said 
Nina. “ Yes, child,” said the aunt ; “ come 
and hear what I have to say to your father.” 
So Nina followed her aunt, and Lotta and 
Souchey were left in the sitting-rgom. 

“ And how are you, Souchey ?” said Lot- 
ta, with unusual kindness of tone. “I sup- 
pose you are not so busy but you can stay 
with me a few minutes while she is in 
there ?” 

“ There is not so much to do that I can- 
not spare the time,” said Souchey. 

“Nothing to do, I suppose, and less to 
get?” said Lotta. : 

* “ That’s about it, Lotta; but you wouldn’t 
have had me leave them ? ” 

“ A man has to look after himself in the 
world; but you were always easy-minded, 
Souchey.” 

“I don’t know about being so easy-mind- 
ed. Iknow what would make me easy- 
minded enough.” 

“You'll have to be servant to a Jew 
now.” 

“No; I'll never be that.” 

“T suppose he gives you something at odd 
times ?” 

“Who? Trendellsohn? I never saw the 
colour of his money yet, and do not wish to 
see it.” 

“ But he comes here — sometimes ? ” 

“Never, Lotta. 1 haven’t seen Anton 
Trendellsohn within the doors these six 
months.” 

“ But she goes to him?” 

“Yes; she goes to him.” 

“ That's worse — a deal worse.” 

“TI told her how it was when I saw her 
trotting off so often to the Jews’ quarter. 
‘You see too much of Anton Trendellsohn,’ 
I said to her ; but it didn’t do any good.” 

“You should have come to us, and have 
told us.” 

“ What, Madame, there? I could never 
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have brought myself to that; she is so up- 
setting, Lotta.” 

» She is upsetting, no doubt; but she 
don’t upset me. Why didn’t you tell me, 
Souchey ?” 

“ Well, I thought that if I said a word to 
her, perhaps that would be enough. Who 
could believe that she would throw herself 
at once into a Jew’s arms—such a fellow 
as Anton Trendellsohn, too, old enough to 
be her father, and she the bonniest girl in 
all Prague ?” 

“ Handsome is that handsome does, Sou- 
chey.” 

“T say she’s the sweetest girl in all 
Prague; and more’s the pity she should 
have taken such a fancy as this” 
~ She musn’t marry him, of course, Sou- 
chey.” 

Not if it can be helped, Lotta.” 

“Tt must be. helped. You and I must 
help it, if no one else can do so.” 

“ That’s easy said, Lotta.” 

“ We can do it, if we are minded — that 
is, if you are minded. Only think what a 
thing it would be for her to be the wife of 
a Jew! Think of her soul, Souchey!” 

Souchey shuddered. He did not like 
being told of people’s souls, feeling gg A 
that the misfortunes of this world were 
quite heavy cnough for a poor wight like 
himself, without any addition in anticipa- 
tion of futurity. “Think of her soul, 
Souchey,” repeated Lotta who was at all 
points a good churchwoman. 

“ It’s bad enough any way,” said Souchey. 

“ And there’s our Ziska would take her 
to-morrow in spite of the Jew.” 

“ Would he now ?” 

“That he would, without anything but 
what she stands up in. And he’d behave 
very handsome to any one that would help 
him.” 

“He’d be the first of his name that ever 
did, then. I’ve known the time when old 
Balatka there, poor as he is now, would give 
a florin when Karil Zamenoy begrudged six 
kreutzers.” 

“ And what has come of such fiving ? 
Josef Balatka is poor, and Kanl Zamenoy 
bids fair to be as rich as any merchant in 
Prague. But no matter about that. Will 

ou give a helping hand? There is nothin 
T wouldn't do for you, Souchey, if we coul 
manage this between us.” 

“ Would you now?” And Souchey drew 
near, as though some closer bargain might 
be practicable between them. 

“*] would indeed; but, Souchey, talking 
won't do it.” 


“ What will do it ?” 
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Lotta paused a moment, looking round 
the room carefully, till suddenly her eyes 
fell on a certain article which lay on Nina’s 
work-table. “ What amI to do?” said Souch- 
ey, anxious to be at work with the prospect of 
so great a reward. . 

“ Never mind,” said Lotta, whose tone 
of voice was suddenly changed, “ Never 
mind it now at least. And Souchey, I think 
you'd better goto your work. We've been 
gossiping here ever so long.” 

« a five minutes; and what does it 
ni ” 

“ She'd think it so odd to find us here 
together in the parlour.” 

“ Not odd at all.” 

“Just as though we’d been listening to 
what they’d been saying. Go now, Souchey 
—there’s a good fellow; and I'll come 
ome the day after to-morrow and tell you. 

, I say. There are things that I must 
think of by myself.” And in this way she 
got Souchey to leave the room. 

“ Josef,” said Madame Zamenoy, as she 
took her place standing by Balatka’s bed- 
side — “ Josef, this is very terrible ;” Nina 
also was standing close by her father’s 
head, with her hand upon her father’s pil- 
low. Balatka groaned, but made no imme- 
diate answer. 

“Tt is terrible, horrible, abominable, and 
damnable,” said Madame Zamenoy, bring- 
ing out one epithet after the other with 
renewed energy. Balatka groaned again. 
What could he say in reply to such an ad- 
dress ? 

“ Aunt Sophie,” said Nina, “ do not speak 
to father like that. He is ill.” 

“ Child,” said Madame Zamenoy, “ I shall 

ak as I please. I shall speak as my duty 
bids me speak. Josef, this that I hear is 
very terrible. It is hardly to be believed 
that any Christian girl should think of mar- 
rying — a Jew.” 

“What can I do?” said the father. 
“ How can I prevent her?” 

“ How can you prevent her, Josef? Is 
she not your daughter? Does she mean to 
say, standing there, that she will not obey 
her father? Tell me, Nina, will you or will 
you not obey your father ?” 

“That is his affair, aunt Sophie; not 


“ His affair! It is his affair, and my affair, 
and all our affairs. oo girl ! — bra- 
8 


zen-faced, impudent, bad girl! Do you not 
know that you would bring disgrace upon 
us all?” 

“You are thinking about yourself, aunt 
Sophie ; and I must think for myself.” 

“ You do not regard your father, then ?” 


jum 
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“Yes, I do regard my father. He knows 
that I regard him. Father, is it true that I 
do not regard you?” 

“ She is a good daughter,” said the father. 

“A ughter, and talk of marrying 
a Jew!” said Madame Zamenoy. “ Has 
she your permission for such a marriage? 
Tell me that at once, Josef, that I may 
know. Has she your sanction for — for — 
for this accursed abomination?” Then 
there was silence in the room for a few mo- 
ments. “You can at any rate answer a 
_ question, Josef,” continued Madame 

amenoy. “Has Nina your leave to be- 
troth herself to the Jew, Trendellsohn ?” 

“ No, I have not got his leave,” said Nina. 

“T am speaking to your father, miss,” 
said the enraged aunt. ; 

Yes; you are speaking very roughly to 
father, and he is ill. Therefore I answer 
for him.” 

“ And has he not forbidden you to think 
of marrying this Jew ?” 

* No, he has not,” said Nina. 

“ Josef, answer for yourself like a man,” 
said Madame Zamenoy. “ Have you not 
forbidden this marriage ? Do you not for- 
bid it now? Let me at any rate hear you 
say that you have forbidden it.” But 
Balatka found silence to be his easiest 
course, and answered not at all. ‘“ What 
am I to think of this?” continued Madame 
Zamenoy. “It cannot be that you wish 
your child to be the wife of a Jew!” 

“You are to think, aunt Sophie, that 
father is ill, and that he cannot stand against 
your violence.” __ 

“Violence, you wicked girl! It is you 
that are violent.” 

“Will you come out into the parlour, 
aunt?” 

“ No, I will not come out into the parlour. 
I will not stir from this spot till I have told 

our father all that I think about it. Ill, 
indeed ! What matters illness when it is a 

uestion of eternal damnation!” Madame 

amenoy put so much stress upon the lat- 
ter word that her brother-in-law almost 
from under the bed-clothes. Nina 
raised herself, as she was standing, to her 
full height, and a smile of derision came 
upon her face. “ Oh, yes!—I daresay you 
do not mind it,” said Madame Zamenoy. “I 
daresay you can laugh now at all the pains 
of hell. * Castaways such as you are always 
blind to their own danger ; but your father, 
I hope, has not fallen so far as to care noth- 
ing “ his religion, though be seems to have 
forgotten what is due to his family.” 

“T have forgotten nothing,” said old 
Balatka. 
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“ Why then do you not forbid her to do 
this thing ?” demanded Madame Zamenoy. 
But the old man had recognised too well 
the comparative security of silence to be 
drawn into argument, and therefore merely 
hid himself more completely among the 
clothes. “Am I to get no answer from 
you, Josef?” said Madame Zamenoy. No 
answer came, and therefore she was driven 
to turn again upon Nina. 

“ Why are you doing this thing, you poor 
deluded creature? Is it the man’s money 
that tempts you ?” 

“Tt is not the man’s money. If money 
could tempt me, I could have it elsewhere, 
as you know.” ‘ 

“ It cannot be love for such a man as that. 
Do you not know that he and his father 
between them have robbed your father of 
everything ?” 

“ IT know nothing of the kind.” 

“They have; and he is now making a 
fool of you in order that he may get what- 
ever remains.” 

“Nothing remains. He will get nothing.” 

“Nor will you. I do not believe that 
after all he will ever marry you. He will 
not be such a fool.” 

“ Perhaps not, aunt; and in that case you 
will have your wish.” 

“ But no one can ever speak to you again 
after such a condition. Do you think that 
I or your uncle could have you at our house 
when all the world shall know that you have 
been jilted by a Jew?” 

“T will not trouble you by going to your 
house.” 

“ And is that all the satisfaction I am to 
have ?” 

“ What do you want me to say ?” 

“T want you to say that you will give this 
man up, nd return to your duty as a Chris- 
tian.” 

“T will never give him up—never. I 
would sooner die.” 

“ Very. well. Then I shall know how to 
act. You will not be a bit nearer marrying 
him; I can promise you that. You are mis- 
taken if you think that in such a matter as 
this a girl like you can do just as she 
pleases.” Then she turned again upon the 
poor man in bed. “Josef Balatka, I am 
ashamed of you. I am indeed—I am 
ashamed of you.” 

“ Aunt Sophie,” said Nina, “ now that you 
are here, you can say what you please to 
me; but you might as well spare father.” 

“T will not spare him. I am ashamed of 
hen — thoroughly ashamed of him. What 
can 1 think of him when he will lie there 
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and not say a word to save his daughter from 
the machinations of a filthy Jew?” | 

“ Anton Trendellsohn is not a filthy Jew.” 

“ He is a robber. He has cheated your 
father out of everything.” 

“He is norobber. He has cheated no 
one. I know who has cheated father, if you 
come to that.” 

“ Whom do you mean, hussey ?” 

“T shall not answer you; but you need 
not tell me any more about the Jews cheat- 
ing us. Christians can cheat as well as. 
Jews, and can rob from their own flesh and 
blood too. I do not care for your threats, 
aunt Sophie, nor for your frowns. I did care 
for them, but you have said that which 
makes it impossible that I should regard them 
any further.” 

“ And this is what I get for all my trouble 
—for all your uncle’s generosity!” Again 
Nina smiled. “ But I suppose the Jew gives 
more than we have given, and therefore is 
preferred: You poor creature —~ poor 
wretched creature!” 

During all this time Balatka remained si- 
lent ; and at last, after very much more scold- 
ing, in which Madame Zamenoy urged again 
and again the terrible threat of eternal pun- 
ishment, she prepared herself for going. 
“ Lotta Luxa,” she said — “ where is a 
Luxa?” She opened the door, and found 
Lotta Luxa seated demurely by the window. 
‘+ Lotta,” she said, “I shall go now, and shall 
never come back to this unfortunate house. 
You hgar what I say ; I shall never return 
here. As she makes her bed, so must she 
lie on it, It is her own doing, and no one 
can save her. For my part, I think that the 
Jew has bewitched her.” 

“ Like enough,” said Lotta. 

“When once we stray from the Holy 
Church, there is no knowing what terrible 
evils may come upon us,” said Madame 
Zamenoy.” 

“ No, indeed, ma’am,” said Lotta Luxa. 

“ But I have done all in my power.” 

“ That you have, ma’am.” 

“] feel quite sure, Lotta, that the Jew will 
never marry her. Why should a man like 
that, who loves money better than his soul, 
marry a girl who has not a kreutzer to bless 
herself?’ 

“ Why indeed, ma’am? It’s my mind 
that he don’t think of marrying her.” 

“ And, Jew as he is, he cares for his re- 
ligion. He will. not bring trouble upon 
everybody belonging to him by taking a 
Christian for his wife.” 

“That he will not, ma’am, 
sure,” said Lotta. 


you may be 
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“ And where will she be then? Only 
fancy, Lotta—to have been jilted. by a 
Jew!” Then Madame Zamenoy, without 
addressing herself directly to Nina, walked 
out of the room ; but as she did so she paused 
in the doorway, and again spoke to Lotta. 
an be jilted by a Jew, Lotta! Think of 

> 

“ T should drown myself,” said Lotta Luxa. 
And then they both were gone. 

The idea that the Jew might jilt her dis- 
turbed Nina more than all her aunt’s anger, 
or than any threats as tothe penalties she 
might have to encounter in the next world. 
She felt a certain delight, an inward satis- 
faction, in giving up everything for her Jew 
lover — a satistaction which was the more 
intense, the more absolute was the rejection 
and the more crushing the scorn which she 
encountered on his behalf from her own peo- 
ple. But to encounter this rejection and 
scorn, and then to be thrown over by the 
Jew, was more than she could endure. And 
would it, could it, be so? She sat down to 
think of it; and as she thought of it, terri- 
ble fears came upon her. Old Trendellsohn 
had told her that such a marriage on his 
son’s part would bring him into great trou- 
ble ; and old Trendellsohn was not harsh 
with her as her aunt was harsh. The old 
man, in his own communications with her, 
had always been kind and forbearing. And 
then Anton himself was severe to her. 
Though he would now and again say some 
dear, well-to-be-remembered happy word, as 
when he told her that she was his sun, and 
that he looked to her for warmth and light, 


such soft speakings were few with him and 


far between. And then he never mentioned: 


any time as the probable date of their mar- 
If only a time could be fixed, let it 

be ever so distant, Nina thought that she 
could still endure all the cutting taunts of 
her enemies. But what would she do if 
Anton were to announce to her some day 
that he found himself, as a Jew, unable to 
marry with her as a Christian? In sucha 
case she thought that she must drown her- 

as Lotta bad suggested to her. 

she sat thinking of this, her eyes sud- 
denly fell upon the one key which she her- 
self possessed, and which, with a woman's 
acuteness of memory, she perceived to have 
been moved from the spot on which she had 
left it. It was the key of the little press 
which stood in the corner of the parlor; and 
in the press, on the t»p of all the papers, 
was deposited the ates to with which she 
intended to relieve the immediate necessities 
of their household. She at once remem- 
bered that Lotta had been left for a long 





time in the room, and with anxious, quick 
suspicion she went to the cupbeard. But 
her suspicions had wronged Lotta. There, 
lying on a bundle of letters, was the neck- 
lace, in the exact position in which she had 
left it. She kissed the trinket, which had 
come to her from her mother, replaced it 
carefully, and put the key into her pocket. 

What should she do next? How should 
she conduct herself in her present circum- 
stances? Her heart prompted her to go off 
at once to Anton Trendellsohn and tell him 
everything; but she ly feared that 
Anton would not be glad to see her. She 
knew that it was not well that a girl should 
run after her lover ; but yet how was she to 
live without seeing him? What other com- 
fort had she? and from whom else could she 
look for guidance? She declared to her- 
self at last that she, in her position, would 
not be stayed by otaory feelings of maiden 
reserve. She would tell him everything, 
even to the threat on which her aunt had so 
much depended, and would then ask him 
for his counsel. She would describe to him, 
if words from her could describe them, all 
her difficulties, and would promise to be 
guided by him absolutely in everything. 
“Everything,” she would say to him, “ 
have given up for ay Iam yours entirely, 
body and soul. Do with me as you will.” 
If he should then tell her that he would not 
have her, that he did not want the sacrifice, 
she would go away from him—and drown 
herself. But she would not go to him to- 
day — no, tot to-day; not perhaps to-mor- 
row. It was but a day or two as yet since 
she had been over at the Trendellsohns’ 
house, and though on that occasion she had 
not seen Anton, Anton of course would 
know that she had been there. She did 
not wish him to think that she was hunting 
him. She would wait yet two or three 
days—till the, next Sunday morning per- 
haps—and then she would go again to the 
Jews’ quarter. On the Christian Sabbath 
Anton was always at home, as on that day 
business is suspended in Prague both for 
Christian and Jew. \ 

Then she went back to her father. He 
was still lying with his face turned to the 
wall, and Nina, thinking that he slept, took 
up her work and sat by his side. But he 
was awake, and watching. “Is she gone?” 
he said, before her seals had been plied a 
dozen times. 

“Aunt Sophie? Yes, father, she has 
gone.” 
“T hope shefwill not come again.” 

“She says that she will never come 
again.” 
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“ What is the use of her coming here ? 


We are lost and are perishing. We are 
utterly gone. She will not help us, and 
why should she disturb us with her curses ?” 

. Father, there may be better days for us 


“How can there be better days when 
‘ou are bringing down the Jew upon us? 

tter days for yourself, perhaps, if mere 
eating and drinking will serve you.” 

“ Oh, father!” 

“Have you not ruined everything, with 
your Jew lover? Did you not hear how I 
was treated? What could I say to your 
aunt when she stood there and reviled us ?” 

“Father, I was so grateful to you for say- 
ing nothing!” 

“ But I knew that she was right. A 
Christian should not marry a Jew. She 
said it was abominable; and so it is.” 
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“ Father, father, do not speak like that! 
I thought that you had forgiven me. You 
said to aunt Sophie that I was a good 
daughter. Will rw not say the same to 
me — to me myself?” 

“It is not good to love a Jew.” 

“Ido love him, father. How can I help 
it now? I cannot change my heart.” 

“T suppose I shall be dead soon,” said old 
Balatka, “and then it will not matter. 
You will become one of them, and I shall be 
forgotten.” 

“Father, have I ever forgotten you?” 
said Nina, throwing herself upon him on his 
bed. “Have I not always loved you? 
Have I not been good to you? Oh, father, 
we have been true to each other through 
it all. Do not speak to me like that at 
last.” 





Notes and Queries contains a letter from the 
late Dr. Southwood Smith (apparently printed 
now for the first time), with reference to the 
disposal of the body of Jeremy Bentham. The 
letter is dated June 14th, 1857, and says: — 
“Jeremy Bentham left by will his body to me 
for dissection. I was also to deliver a public 
lecture over his body to medical students and 
the public generally. ‘The latter was done at 
the Webb-strect School — Brougham, James 
Mill, Grote, and many other disciples of Ben- 
tham, being present. After the usual anatom- 
ical demonstrations over the body, a skeleton 
was made of the bones. I endeavoured to pre- 


serve the head untouched, merely drawing away age 


the fluids by placing it under an air-pump over 
sulphuric mA By this means the head was 
rendered as hard as the skulls of the New Zea- 
landers, but all expression was gone, of course. 
mye this would not do for exhibition, I had 
@ model made in wax by a distinguished French 
artist, taken from David’s bust, Pickersgill’s 
separ and myownring. The artist succeeded 

producing one of the most admirable like- 
nesses ever seen. J then had the skeleton 
stuffed out to fit Bentham’s own clothes, and 
this wax likeness fitted to the trunk. This 
figure was placed seated on the chair in which 
he usually sat, and one hand holding the walk- 

“stick which was his constant companion 
when he weut out, culled by him Dapple. The 
whole was enclosed in a mahogany case, with 





folding glass doors. When I removed from 
Finsbury-square, I had no room large enough 
to hold the case ; I therefore gave it to Univer 
sity College, where it now is.” 


Tue Paris correspondent of a daily contem- 
porary relates that Eugénie is very fond of 
novel-reading, and especially favours such tales 
as contain records of exciting adventure, cour- 
, and patience. “On the evening before 
she left Paris for Biarritz, the Empress was ab- 
sorbed in Edmond About’s celebrated novel 
‘ Trente et Quarante,’ and wholly preoccupied 
with the tate of Captain Bitterlin, the most 
amusing personage of this fiction, when of @ 
sudden the Emperor requested her Majesty’s 
presence. Very reluctantly, and not without 
expressing some regret, did the Empress - 
aside the interesting volume to obey her lo 
and master. The next morning her Majest; 
left St. Cloud for Biarritz, not having been ab 
to come to the dénouement of Captain Bitterlin’s 
adventures. However, as she reached Biarritz 
a telegraphic despatch was handed to her. It 
came direct from the Emperor, and only con- 
tained there words: —‘Le Capitaine Bitterlin 
est mort !?” 
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From the Fortnightly Review. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MUSCULAR 
STRENGTH. 


THERE isa certain science called physi- 
ology, which, though supposed by many to 
be the peculiar property of a few men be- 
longing to one particular profession, has in 
reality the ambition of being some day re- 
cognised as the true basis of the art of liv- 
ing, as the supreme instructor and lawgiver 
in all things that concern the conduct of 
men’s bodies. This is the goal to which it 
looks forward, though at present it touches 
practical life at points only few and far be- 
tween. In health and in sickness men as 
yet trust in the main to what is called expe- 
rience and common sense; they shun the 
teachings of physiology either because they 
have found its doctrmes too unsteady and 
obscure, or because they have from time to 
time been duped by false professors passing 
counterfeit jargon for the true coin of sci- 
ence. And, on the whole, it is perhaps 
better that in daily life common sense should 
judge physiology, than that physiology should 
judge common sense. Nevertheless, time 


will not be wholly wasted, and common 
sense will often be usefully sharpened, if we 


now and then indulge in the babit of alto- 
gether shutting our eyes and ears to “ expe- 
rience.” while we ask what pure abstract 
physiology, what the physiology of the lec- 
ture-room and laboratory has to say about 
the cares and duties of the body in the 
midst of active daily life. Thus for instance 
we may, regardless of the maxims of the 
labourer and the athlete, inquire what may 
be learnt concerning a matter which comes 
home to by far the greater part of mankind 
—the best means of acquiring and main- 
taining muscular strength. 

It hardly needs to be said that the sub- 
ject is one of no little complexity. If a 
man’s strength depended solely on the mass 
of muscle he carries, and if it were possible 
to add or take away muscle in the same way 
that one can add to or take away from the 
stufling of a pillow-case, the problem would 
be a comparatively easy one. Unfortunate- 
ly, such is not the case. A man’s strength, 
though chiefly, is not mainly, much less 
solely, dependent on the amount of his 
muscle ; and even if it were so, he is able 
to renew and gather flesh only under con- 
— of a most hidden and involved na- 

ure. 

What, then, are the conditions of muscu- 
lar strength? Looking at the body as a 
machine capable of performing a certain 
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amount of work, what are the things which, 
during the performance of work, help or 
mar its usefulness? Certain conditions we 
may at once put on one side as at present 
at least beyond the range of physiology: 
namely, mental or psychical conditions; all 
that relates to the will, the purpose and in- 
ducement to work, all that relates to the 
various feelings of trouble or joy, which 
make labour a burden or otherwise, and all 
that relates to skill, we may leave un- 
touched. We may, for the present, consider 
man as a muscular machine, set going by 
some definite exciting cause, some stimulus 
of fixed amount. We may compare him, in 
an example hackneyed because truthful, to 
a steam-engine. We want to know how it 
is that, with the driver’s hand always in the 
same position, sometimes this much and 
sometimes that much of work is accom- 
plished. 

In such a machine, then, the chief ele- 
ment of strength is of course the amount of 
muscular tissue. If a muscular fibre of a 
given length and thickness will raise say an 
ounce an inch high, ten such fibres placed 
side by side will raise ten ounces an inch 
high, or if joined end to end will raise an 
ounce ten inches high. The amount of 
work done is proportionate to the bulk of 
muscle employed. But by muscle we gen- 
erally mean an organ which, besides the 
true muscular substance, the special con- 
tractile stuff which actually does the work, 
is composed of various other matters, such 
as fat and water; and muscles differ widely 
in the amount of fat and water they con- 
tain. Obviously the strength of a muscle 
will depend on its quality, on its being firm 
or flabby, on its possessing the proper pro- 
portion of contractile substance. e very 
contractile substance itself, too, being living 
matter, not only has different powers in 
different individuals, but also even in the 
same body and in the same muscle is liable 
to and actually does suffer change at every 
moment of its existence. Our “too, too 
solid” flesh is in reality liquid or semi- 
liquid stuff through which there are con- 
tinually passing waves of molecular motion ; 
and it is upon the order of. these waves that 
the contractility of a muscle, its disposition 
to shorten when aroused by some exciting 
cause, in other words, its working capacity, 
depends. A strong muscle is a muscle 
which, in obedience to a command of a giv- 
en intensity, to a given amount of stimulus, 
will lift a heavy weight; a weak muscle is 
one which, excited by the same stimulus, 
will lift only a light weight. The question 
of strength or weakness is determined by 
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the molecular condition, for the time being, 
of the contractile substance. Thus a muscle 
of great contractile power may, by the use 
of some subtle poison, be reduced, within a 
few minutes, to a state in which it gives no 
contraction at all, even when urged by the 
strongest stimulus; and that, too, without 
any alteration in bulk, or any obvious 
aT in its composition. Its irritabilit 
has been destroyed or suspended throu h 
recondite molecular changes induced by the 
action of the poison. When a muscle has 
been subjected to violent and repeated calls 
to action it becomes fatigued, and exhibits 
an unwillingness to contract ; its irritability 
has been impaired by too great a strain. 
Similarly, by slight agents, we may produce 
slight changes in the condition of the con- 
tractile substance; such changes as, to a 
greater or less extent, are always taking 
lace in the living body. Every muscle 

ves on the blood with which it is supplied; 
from that blood it draws its supplies of food, 
and therefore of force; to that blood it 
gives back the material products which re- 
sult from its vital actions. We may imagine 
a double current always flowing between 
blood and muscle. From the blood there 
pass certain substances which we may speak 
of under two heads, food and oxygen; and 
from the muscle carbonic acid and other 
matters, arising from the transformation of 
previous food. In every muscle there is, so 
to speak, a lesser circulation comparable to 
the greater circulation of the whole body. 
Interfere with this circulation, and a change 
in the molecular condition of the contractile 
substance, in the contractility, in the strength 
of the muscle, is the inevitable result. Di- 
minish the supply of oxygen, or prevent the 
escape of carbonic acid, and the muscle loses 
power; diminish or deteriorate the food, or 
prevent the escape of waste products, and 
the muscle again loses power. The strength 
of a man, then, depends not only on the 
mass of his muscle, not only on the amount 
of true contractile substance he possesses, 
but also on the quality of that contractile 
substance as influenced by individual pecu- 
liarities and previous nurture, and on the 
condition, at the time of action, of that con- 
tractile substance as the result of a due har- 
mony between blood and muscle. 

There are, however, many circumstances 
affecting the working capacity of the body 
besides those which have directly to do with 
muscles. Thus the nervous element of 
strength, as ae yoy from the mental 
excitements to work, &c., is one of great but 
perhaps underrated importance. We are 
supposing the animal machine to be set at 





work by a given stimulus; as, for instance, 
bh exercise of a given amount of will. 

at will, we are led to believe, does not act 
directly on the muscle, without the inter- 
vention of any other agents, or without the 
use of any instruments. On the contrary, 
in order that the will may reach the muscle, 
a whole train of processes have to be set 
a-going in a large tract of nervous matter 
stretching from (some part or other of) the 
brain down to the particular muscle or mus- 
cles engaged. And these processes, like the 
process of muscular contraction itself, are 
stringently dependent on the vital powers, 
on the irritability of that nervous matter, 
and therefore on its having been well nour- 
ished, on its being well supplied with food 
and oxygen, with good and sufficient blood, 
both before and at the time of its being put 
to work. The strength of the body hangs on 
the quality and condition of the nerves quite 
as distinctly as on the quality and condition 
of the muscles. Probably those sensations 
after voluntary efforts which we call fatigue, 
are due quite as much to nervous as to mus- 
cular exhaustion ; and arise from the initial 
cerebral processes, the translation of the 
psychial into apsychical, material actions, 
rather than from the mere propagation of 
the stimulus along the motor nerves. Very 


‘often, with the same muscular expenditure, 


so great a fatigue does not occur (or rather 
is not felt) when a more easily acting stim- 
ulus, such as an emotion, sets the machine 
at: work. 

Since the condition of both nerve and 
muscle is so closely connected with the state 
of the blood, it follows that the strength of 
the body is also dependent on the qualities 
of that fluid. But the condition of the blood 
is, as it were, the expression of the condi- 
tion and conduct of the whole body. What- 
ever be the work done, whichever part of 
the body be employed in doing it, be it one 
limb only or every muscle, the whole body 
shares in the labour as truly as do the par- 
ticular muscles specially emp!oyed. 

When a man is put to a work for which 
he is unfitted, or to which he is unused, the 
point in which he fails first is, generally 
speaking, not any particular limb or muscle, 
but that which is popularly known as “ wind.” 
The power of respiration is the keystone of 
muscular strength. Throughout the animal 
kingdom, movement and breathing go hand 
in hand. In man a special connection be- 
tween respiration and certain forms of mus- 
cular exertion is frequently to be observed. 
In many kinds of ‘movement it becomes 
necessary to take a deep breath, and to 
keep the chest steady in the position of 
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forced inspiration, in order that the arms 
may have a fixed point from which to work. 
By these unusual exertions, the respiratory 
muscles, strained beyond their wont, get 
wearied, and the workman becomes out of 
breath. This, however, is only a particular 
case. In all instances, in labours of all 
kinds, there is a still deeper bond between 
breathing and working. The rhythm and 
depth of the ordinary involuntary move- 
ments of respiration are regulated by the 
amount of carbonic acid and oxygen present 
in the blood; the exciting cause or stimulus 
of taking a breath being either a diminution 
of the latter or increase of the former (is 
being as yet hardly known which) in the 
bl carried to certain nervous centres. 
Hence, when that stimulus is in excess, as 
in mnnegions suffocation, the breathing be- 
comes hurried and laboured. Now during 
muscular exertion, while the muscular ma- 
chine is hard at work, more oxygen is con- 
sumed, and more carbonic acid produced, 
than when the machine is at rest; conse- 
quently there is a greater call upon the 
respiratory mechanism. If that :aechanism 
be in good working order, if it be capable 
of performing, without trouble, more than 
its usual task, the increase of carbonic acid 
is got rid of, and the loss of oxygen replaced 
without any very notable effects. But if 
the mechanism be unable to cope with the 
additional demand made upon it, then the 
accumulated carbonic acid and the vanish- 
ing oxygen disturb the rhythm of respira- 
tion, and- distress follows; with that distress 
there comes of course a failure of general 
muscular power. For all muscular effort it is 
essential tobe able to breathe well : a“ good 
wind ” is great element of muscular strength. 

In order to breathe well, however, it is 
not enough to have merely a broad chest 
and shoulders, with powerful respiratory 
muscles. It is Pra.re ug necessary that the 
apparatus for a. pure air into and 
driving foulair out of the lungs should be in 
good working order; but that is not the 
whole function of respiration. The heart 
must back up the work of the chest walls 
by driving the venous blood in due quantity 
and at a due rate through the lungs; and 
the blood must possess its proper qualities, 
be so made up of its proper constituents, 
that during the passage through the lungs, 
it may get rid of its burden of carbonic acid, 
and take up the oxygen that is needed. 
The heart, that index of all which goes on 
in the body, sympathises with every move- 
ment both of the breath and of the limbs. 
It is, as it were, at the summit of muscular 
life, and shows by its actions an exquisite 
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tenderness towards all the influences which 
hold sway over muscular processes. Its 
beat is now fast, now slow, now feeble, now 
strong, varying with the varying conditions 
of the blood, with the various chan 

wrought in the nervous system through the 
exertions which are being undergone. While 
we work our heart throbs quick and strong, 
drives its contents with greater rapidity 
and in larger quantity through the lungs, 
and thus aids the purification and renewal 
of the blood. If, however, it be excited 


too much, its strokes by their very urgency 
cause distress, or while succeeding each 
other too quickly, lose in power more than 
they gain in frequency, and fail to effect 
what is required of them. And it is the 
characteristic of a heart too feeble or too 
sli 
e 


ht for the body that it is too easily 
ected, and hence too easily thrown out 
of gear by the changes and agitations go- 
ing on in the system at large. A sound, 
stout, healthy heart, sensitive to feel, and 
et strong to bear the solicitations of a 
Looate y, is one of the chief elements 
of muscular strength. 

Nor is it hardly less necessary that the _ 
blood should be, chemically and otherwise, 
rich and good. If, for instance, the red 
particles, those agents of respiration, those 
chapmen of oxygen and carbonic acid, be 
lacking, no breadth of chest, or power of 
heart, or strength of muscle will avail. 
The air may enter the chest, the blood may 
course through the lungs, but, with a scanti- 
ness of red blood-discs, enough oxygen fails 
to be taken up: there is to a great extent 
only the outward show, not the real essence 
of respiration going on. A pale anemic 
girl pants, and is distressed at going up- 
stairs, not because her chest walls or lungs 
are at fault, not because her heart and 
other muscles are so very weak, but because 
her blood lacks redness, and is unapt for 
the traffic with the air. And the due red- 
ness as well as the other good qualities of 
blood can only be sieak through a due 
action of viscera well supplied wit 
food. 
Lastly, there is every reason to btlieve 
that the waste products of muscular action, 
when retained within the body, interfere 
with the development of muscular power, 
as well as with many other functions. 
Hence the good working order of the or- 
gans by which these products are elimi- 
nated from the body claims to be thought 
an element of muscular strength. Of these 
perhaps the most important is the skin, since 
upon its due action that of so many others 
so closely depends. 


proper 
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We have thus far been considering the 
body as a muscular machine ready for use, 
with acertain amount of force stored up in 
it waiting to be applied; we have been 
dwelling on the best means of putting forth 
the power which has been already acquired. 
We may now ask the question, What are 
the methods at our disposal for increasing 
the absolute force of the economy? By 
what care and nurture can we add to or 
maintain the store of strength resident in 
our bodies ? 

From the brief survey we have taken 
above, it will be evident that whatever 
means we adopt must, in order to be effect- 
ual, be consistent with and backed up by 
the maintenance of general health. By 
health we mean that condition of the body 
in which all parts, all members great and 
small, work together in harmony, no one 
organ daring to make itself conspicuous by 
not doing what it ought to do, or by doing 
more than it should. Every part of the 
body is bound up with and fitly joined to 
all other parts, and the labour and wants 
of each are determined and measured out 
by the labour and wants of all. Any ex- 
cess or any deficiency of any one part is 
equally just so much loss to the working 
power of the whole. The man who wishes 
to nurse any particular member must have 
his eye as much fixed on general health as 
if he were bent on training the whole body 
to general perfection. if he attempts to 
bring one part to excellence regardless of 
the maintenance of corporéal harmony, the 
disturbance that necessarily follows will 
soon prove his labour to have been in vain. 
In order to gain muscular strength it is 
above all things necessary to strive at gene- 
ral health, a ‘also in all further endea- 
vours to be mindful that the general health 
is in no way endangered. 

In addition to the usual means adopted 
for the establishment and maintenance of 
health, measures may be especially directed 
towards the muscular system in reference 
to two things — exercise and food. 

About exercise there is very little to be 
said. What has been called “the law of 
exercise ” may be witnessed, not only in all 
muscular, but in every kind of life. It is, 
indeed, a fundamental phenomenon of all 
vital processes (and perhaps the very basis 
of growth) that any action leading to de- 
pression of powers or consumption of ma- 
terial is, within certain limits, followed by a 
reaction, not equal to, but a little in excess 
of, itself. In point of practice it is the 
limits that have chiefly to be considered. 
Every muscular exertion is accompanied by 
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loss of power and waste of substance. In 
some cases this may be carried to such an 
extent that recovery is impossible. When 
the body is put to the maximum of exercise 
of which it is capable, death is occasioned 
through exhaustion of the heart ; the horse 
may be driven until it drops. A less rigor- 
ous, but still excessive demand for work 
will cause debility. It is only when the 
labour is proportioned to the condition of 
the agent that the beneficial effects of ex- 
ercise make themselves apparent. It is 
probable that whenever exercise is pushed 
so as to create “ distress,” some at least of 
the benefit that might be expected is lost. 
In order to obtain from exercise the great- 
est amount of good with the least amount 
of expenditure, a man should always set 
himself such a task as he may accomplish 
without, as they say, “ turning a hair.” 
The subject of food is one of extreme per- 
lexity — but happily the perplexity of 
ignorance, not of unwieldy knowledge. 
Strange as it may seem, the very fundamen- 
tal question, Does work, as compared with 
rest, call for an increase of food ? cannot be 
answered by us with any degree of certainty 
if we allow ourselves to be guided by phy- 
siological considerations only. It is not meant, 
of course, that the workingman who does 
daily a hard day’s work does not need any 
more food than the idle one who does noth- 
ing. Such a comparison is not the one we 
are aiming at. In such a case, the habitually 
idle man has less muscular/material and a 
smaller working capacity than the working 
man, and the changes which the tissues of his 
body suffer are slower and feebler. But 
suppose two men of similar bodily bulk 
and texture, of similar nutritive energy and 
working ew the one going through his 
usual daily labour, and the other remaining 
at rest —is it necessary that the former 
should have a larger supply of food than the 
latter, in order that both may be on a par 
at the conclusion of the day? In other 
words, when we remember the intermittent 
character of all muscular work, and take 
into consideration the necessary stage of 
rest, is it certain that a state of activity, 
that the performance of work, is always ac- 
companied by an increase in the transfor- 
mations and chemical changes of the mus- 
cular substance, by an increased consump- 
tion of material? Of course, if we take 
two muscles, and while we leave the one at 
rést, excite the other to powerful contrac- 
tions, we shall, on examination, find in the 
latter an accumulation of waste products in- 
dicative of an increased consumption. But 
we must.recollect that the labouring mus- 
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cle at the conclusion of its task is not in a 
fit state to be compared with the one.at rest. 
The latter is ready for work, the former is 
exhausted, is unable to do again the work it 
has done until it has enjoyed a period of rest. 
Now, there are many reasons for believing 
that during the period of rest consumption 
of matvrial is lessened. In fact, it has been 
maintained that (allowance being made for 
the process of reaction) the diminution of 
the consumption of ‘naterial during the af- 
ter rest is just equivalent to the increase 
during the period of activity ; so that if we 
take an interval of time long enough to em- 
brave the period of rest and restitution, as 
well as that of labour, the consumption of 
material in both active and inactive muscles 
will be found to be the same. It is certainly 
a gross error to suppose that in a muscle at rest 
there is no consumption of material ; such a 
rest, arest without change, is not found even 
in death, much less during life. And the 
idea that during activity the changes are 
not absolutely increased, but only hurried, 
only compressed within a shorter space of 
time, and always accompanied by a subse- 
quent proportional slackening, is borne out 
by the difficulty experienced iv determining 
the effect of work on the waste products of 
the body at large. The muscles form so 
large a part of the animal body, and, 
whether resting or working, contribute so 
largely to the material products of animal 
existence, that one has every right to ex- 
pect that changes in them should be readily 
and clearly manifested by changes in the 
amount of those products. Not only so, but, 
as we have seen, the whole body, as well as 
the muscles actually emploved, takes part 
in every muscular work. When we walk or 
run, our pulse beats faster, our breathing is 
enlarged, every jot and tittle of our body is 
in some measure exalted. Hence, over and 
above what is due to changes taking place 
in the muscles themselves, we have reason to 
look for some increased consumption of ma- 
terial and consequent increased elimination 
of waste products. Yet it is very difficult 
to demonstrate any such increase. With 
regard to one class of products, the nitroge- 
nous, the testimony of observers is so con- 
tradictory that no conclusion can be drawn 
unless we are willing to give our credence 
according to the personal character of the 
observer, his reputation for accuracy, &c. 
If we are willing to do this, and therefore 
listen to Voit, of Germany, and Edward 
Smith, of England, rather than to other in- 
quirers, we shall be led to adopt the opinion 
that exercise, even when carried to a very 
considerable extent, has but a very limited 





influence on the nitrogenous products of the 
twenty-four hours, alae certainly at all 
comparable to what we should expect were 
an increased consumption of material neces- 
sary for the development of the force ac- 
tually expended. Even with regard to the 
carbonic acid, which seems clearly enough 
to be exhaled in greatly increased quantities 
during the act of labour, it has been main- 
tained that temporary exercise produces no 
lasting effect, at all corresponding to the 
force developed, on the quantity given out 
during a longer period. If future inquiries 
establish this view, that work entails not 
so much an increased as a hurried consump- 
tion of material — if it be finally settled that 


the active muscle does not use up more stuff 


than an idle one, but only disposes of it in 
a different way, then we shall have no right 
to recommend for labour an increase of 
food, with the view of supplying a supposed 
loss, which in reality is not suffered. Still 
less shall we be justified in doling out meas- 
ures of meat and drink on the idea that 
so much extra diet is a fair equivalent for so 
much extra work. We shall have to look 
upon food not so much as a “charge” with 
which our muscles can be loaded, and which 
can be let off when occasion demands, but 
as something necessary to the well-being of 
the frame, as something which will.run up 
and down the grooves of vital changes, 
whatever be the conduct of the body, which 
will suffer transformation and be finally 
unrolled into lifeless waste matters and 
living force, whether that force happen to 
be converted into mechanical effect or 
wary go out silently and unseen as heat 
and electricity. At the same time, an am- 


ple supply of food is not lost upon the econ- 
omy, is not wasted even when no work 


can be shown for it. The greater the 
amount of food, the greater is the mass of 
vital material generated, the wider and 
deeper are the vital changes, the higher is 
the working capacity of the vital machine, 
the more apt and ready is it to undergo 
toil. A rich diet is a necessary element of 
strength, though a full meal may not be a 
necessary condition of work. 

We may now turn to the question — 
What quality of food is best suited for mus- 
cular strength? In what proportion ought 
the three great elements of every diet — 
starch, fat, and flesh—to be mingled in 
order to obtain a maximum of force? And 
here, again, we come upon a “ fundamental 
want of bricks” to build with, We have 
spoken of muscles as the instruments of 
work, and of the consumption and trans- 
formations of muscular force; but are we 
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sure that in the living body all the force that 
is put forth through the mus:le really comes 
from the waste of muscular substance alone ? 
Through every living muscle there is con- 
tinually rushing a stream uf blood, bringing 
up materials of food and carrying away ma- 
terials of waste. May not some at least of 
that food, during its transit through the 
blood-vessels of the mn-cle, suffer change 
and give rise to force without really becom- 
ing part and parcel of the muscle? Be- 
cause, if so, then we are utterly at a loss for 
a token whereby to jude of the relations 
between particular kinds of food and mus- 
cular force. Muscle we know we can de- 
termine by direct analysis, as well as by 
theoretical reasoning — whether such and 
such food helps the laying on of fleshy fibre ; 
and hence, if muscle aloue is concerned, we 
can form an estimate of the influence of 
that food on strength. But this ground is 
cut away from our feet when we admit that 
unknown constituents of the blood may 
share with the true muscular substance in 
the production of muscular force. That 
muscle, and muscle only, is concerned in 
the matter seems probable from the fact 
that a muscle wholly deprived of blood is 
able to perform work, and therefore contains 
within itself all the elements necessary for 
the production of force. But we have as 
yet no certain demonstration that within the 
living body, in the usual course of things, 
no extraneous assistance is given to it. 

If, again, taking muscle as the represen- 
tative of muscular force, we attempt to pur- 
sue the various elements of food in their 
progress through the body, if we try to find 
out which becomes flesh, and therefore gives 
force, we soon find ourselves at a stand-still. 
We can follow the food mto the blood, but 
no farther; when once it reaches that whirl- 
pool it is lost to our view. We may adopt, 
as most straiglit‘orward and _ likely, the 
idea that the flesh (‘he protcine) of our food 
(whether of animal or vegetable origin) be- 
comes the flesh of our bodies, but at present 
we cannot be sure of it. Of course the 
nitrogen of our flesh must come from the 
nitrogen of our foo, but we do not know to 
what extent that virroven may in the mean 
iime be bandied about in the economy. 
The acts of nature oitea seem to us pranks, 
when we do not see the meaning of them; 
and it is within the limits of possibility that 
the transfurmations of nutrition are far more 
complicated than we are at present inclined 
to think them. We know that flesh may 
split up into sugar or fat and something else, 
and it is just possible that sugar or fat has 
to join with something else in order that 





lifeless meat may become living flesh. If 
go, sugar or fat would have as much right to 
be considered a direct nurse of strength as 
the nitrogen-holder itself* Until these 
possibilities are settled, one way or the 
other, we cannot hope to deduce the action 
of the elements of food from their chemical 
nature. 

If now we turn to the study of what are 
found to be the actual effects of food on the 
composition and powers of the vital ma- 
chine, we shall meet with but little instrue- 
tion touching muscular strength. We learn 
that such and such a diet is most conducive 
to health, that an excess of starchy or fatty 
food creates obesity, and the like. There 
is only one general law of nutrition that 
seems to offer a hint to him who seeks for 
muscular strength. The elaborate research- 
es of the German physiologists have ren- 
dered it extremely probable that the amount 
and activity of the tissue-changes in the 
economy are directly dependent on the 
quantity of flesh or nitrogenous material 
that is taken as food. By the inordinate 
consumption of sugar or fat a man may 
make himself inordinately fat; but he can- 
not increase, inordinately the bulk of his 
flesh by swallowing and digesting an inordi- 
nate quantity of meat. The chief effect of 
an increase of nitrogenous material as food 
is an increase in the chemical changes of 
the tissues, an increase in the vital con- 
sumption of bodily stuff, and a consequent 
increase in the quantity of waste products. 
Nitrogenous food seems at once to hurry on 
through its necessary transformations with- 
out showing any great desire to stay and 
swell out the bulk of the nitrogenous tissues, 
Since the muscles are the largest nitrogen 
shareholders in the body, we may infer that 
additional nitrogenous food means additional 
transformation of muscular substance, addi- 
tional consumption and renewal of muscular 
material; and a rapid metamorphosis, a 
speedy undoing and remaking of flesh (pro- 
vided that constructive changes are at least 
equal to destructive) is surely one element 
of muscular strength. It must be good for 
us that our muscles should be always just 
newly made; it must be of advantage that 
the body should be kept, as it were, in a 
state of masked activity, that the steam 
should be always up, not actually turned on, 
but ready at a moment’s notice to be turned 


* The physiological virtues of nitrogen are most 
mysterious. Granted that the nitrogen-holders, the 
roteine-bodies, are the sole sources of muscular 
‘orce, there still remains the fact that the force is 
only indirectly connected with their nitrogen. It ig 
their carbon and hydrogen that suffer a force-devel- 





oping oxidation, not their nitrogen. 
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on for the production of movement. We 
may, moreover, fairly suppose such an activ- 
ity tobe beneficial to the other co-operative 
organs of the body as well as to the muscular 
machine itself. What is good for the mus- 
cles of the trunk and limbs will be good also 
for that muscular organ, the heart, and 
through the strengthening of the heart the 
whole of the body will be invigorated. 
Every organ, too, will be encouraged to a 
larger work by the stress thrown upon it; 
for the benefit of exercise is not confined to 
muscle only, but may be witnessed in every 
tissue or particle that has life. 

We might, then, bid the athlete to eat as 
much meat as he can; but we must at the 
same time warn him to beware of interfering 
with general health. Some part of him 
would suffer through a lack of starch and 
fat in the food, while, on the other hand, he 
might push forward his tissue-changes so far 
that the body would be unable to get rid of 
the accumulated waste products. in either 
case discomfort or distress would put a limit 
to his working power. He must be careful, 
even for the sake of his muscles, never to 
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In fact, it is a very fair question for in- 
quiry whether health is ot after all the one 
sole condition of strength? Is there not for 
each man a certain harmony of his corporeal 
members essential to the due growth and 
full power of each member, whichever it 
may be, and reaching perfection only when 
each member is perfect too? Is there nota 
normal diet, the diet of true health, differ- 
ent for different men, but fixed for the same 
man, whatever be the use to which he put 
his body? To such a diet there would of 
|course be the correlative task, the fixed 
| amount of labour which a man must under- 
go as an element of health and strength 
uite as essential as food itself. On all 
these matters, crude, unlearned experience 
can never pass an unassailable judgment; 
the final appeal must be made to physiology. 
But at present, as we have seen, the voice of 
hysiology, though it is often echoed very 

oudly, is only an uncertain sound. 

M. Foster, Jun. 








RE-UNION. 


(The following beautiful lines by Professor 
Nichol of Glasgow, a staunch friend of the 
North throughout the war, may be new to 
some of our readers.) 


An end at last! The echoes of the war — 
The weary war beyond the western waves — 

Die in the distance. Freedom’s rising star 
Beacons above a hundred thousand graves ! 


The graves of heroes who have won the fight — 
Who, in the storming of the stubborn town, 
Have rung the marriage peal of might and 


right, 
And scaled the cliffs and cast the dragon 
down. 


Peeans of armies thrill across the sea, 
Till Europe answers, “Let the struggle 


Cease ; 
The bloody page is turned — the next may be 
For ways of pleasantness and paths of peace.” 


A golden morn — a dawn of better things — 
e olive branch — clasping of hands again — 
A noble lesson read to conquering kings — 
A sky that tempests hud not scoured in vain. 


This from America we hoped, and him 
Who ruled her “‘in the spirit of his creed.” 
Does the hope last, when all our eyes are dim, 
As History records her darkest deed ? 


The pilot of his people through the strife, 
With his strong purpose turning scorn to 
. praise. 
Ev’n at the close of battle reft of life 
And fair inheritance of quiet days. 


Defeat and triumph found him calm and just; 
He showed how clemency could temper — 


power: 
And dying, left to future times in trust 
The memory of his brief victorious hour. 


O’ermastered by the irony of fate, 

The last and greatest martyr of his cause; 
Slain like Achilles at the Scwan gate, 

He saw the end, and fixed “ the purer laws.” 


May these endure and, as his work, attest 
The glory of his honest heart and hand ; 
The —— and the bravest and the best — 

The Moses and the Cromwell of his land. 


Too late the pioneers of modern spite, 
Awestricken by the universal gloom, 

See his name lustrous in death’s sable night, 
And offer tardy tribute at his tomb. 


But we who have been with him all the while — 
Who knew his worth and loved him long 
ago — 
—— that in the circuit of our isle 
here is no room at last for Lincoln’s foe. 


— Spectator. [John Nichol. 


























